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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The New Parliament 


T the General Election in 1931 the National Govern- 
A ment polled about 144 million votes, which gave them 

(excluding the sixty-one unopposed returns) a mem- 
bership of 495, whilst the corresponding Opposition figures 
were 74 millions securing forty-seven members—that is, one- 
third of the electorate returned less than one-tenth of the 
membership. Proportional representation would have sent 
back 420 Government supporters and 180 Opposition. In 
last month’s Election the actual votes numbered 114 millions 
for the Government and 10 millions for the Opposition, and 
the respective membership was 431 and 184. Even allowing 
for uncontested seats on the side of the Government, this is a 
fairer result than in 1931, but we are still very far from the 
democratic ideal of every vote having the same value. The 
predominantly Conservative constitution of the Administra- 
tion is maintained, for, although that party has lost seventy- 
four seats, the other parties, still united with them in the 
Government, number only forty-four, few of whom are of real 
Cabinet calibre, as against eighty-one at the dissolution. Only 
by their being represented far beyond their numbers in the 
Cabinet, has the Government maintained its claim to be 
National. The Opposition, which has recovered the twenty- 
three Labour ministers unseated at the last Election, is al- 
most wholly Labour in personnel, for that party has 154 seats 
out of 184. This also will weaken the Government’s title to 
the name National, and a return to party rule seems ultimately 
inevitable. So, too, does the disappearance of the Liberals 
as an independent party, their numbers, reckoning those with- 
out any other label, having sunk to twenty-one. A welcome 
sign of the anti-revolutionary sentiment of the electorate at 
large is graphically shown by the return of only one 
Communist. 
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The Prospects of Peace 


S far as professions go, the foreign policy of the country 

would not have been changed by the overthrow of the 
Government. Despite the isolationists and the diehards and 
the Communists, the nation stands solidly for world peace 
through collective action. But professions have been vague 
enough to allow of considerable disagreement about the best 
means of securing peace, and it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment, under plea of contributing its due share of the inter- 
national strength by which peace must be backed, to embark 
upon immense expenditure on armaments. So many emo- 
tions—fear, pride, prestige—combine to welcome such expen- 
diture, so many interests, professional, financial, commercial, 
are involved in its increase, that once started it attains a 
momentum very hard to check, and a Government must be 
very sincere in its devotion to peace, very enlightened and far- 
sighted regarding the means of attaining it, to withstand the 
united assault of all these emotions and interests. Yet cold 
reason would suggest that, since the need of strength is al- 
ways relative to the likelihood of danger, it would be more 
sensible and less expensive to labour to reduce risks than, by 
arming, actually to increase them. Since a right is a moral 
claim which cannot be denied without injustice, it is clear that 
no nation has a right to be stronger than any other. Some 
nations, just as some men, are de facto more powerful than 
the rest, not because such preponderance is their due by 
nature (or by divine disposition) but because their character, 
size, natural resources, and so forth, happen to have made 
them so. There is, of course, an actual hierarchy of national 
strength which we recognize by classifying States as Greater 
or Lesser Powers. Moreover, each State has the right to make 
itself secure against aggression in whatever way it can, so 
long as it does not invade the right of other States to similar 
security. It is here that the dilemma becomes manifest, a 
dilemma, nevertheless, constantly ignored. By the mere fact 
of one State making itself too strong to be attacked, it makes 
the rest severally too weak to resist it. It achieves security 
at the cost of the insecurity of the others. It was pursuit of 
this ideal by a great and growing nation that ultimately pro- 
voked the Great War. It was because Germany was thought 
to be aiming at a selfish preponderance that the Allies united 
to conquer and disarm her. 
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The Two Minds of the Victors 


y ET they themselves did not repudiate, because they did 
e os practically recognize, the fallacy that lay at the root ia 
d of the German attempt. They proclaimed, indeed, that peace Ny 
e was to be found in disarmament, and they insisted on Ger- | 
e many disarming. But they did not really believe in their own 
t specific: they continued to seek their security in piling up 
- their forces to an unprecedented degree, and when Germany, 


° tired of waiting, began to imitate them, they cried shame on 

such perfidy. Nothing has so convinced the New World of 

the radical insincerity of the Old than the prolonged farce of 

the Disarmament Conference, into which the United States 

tried in vain several times to introduce some touch of reality. 

Not but what American isolationists are themselves involved 

in the same fallacy. Their international policy also is 

based upon armed preponderance, although no nation is less : 
exposed to attack, whether upon its territory or interests. Ac- | 
cordingly, until the Great Powers, the ‘“‘Big Seven,’’ who : 
finally count in this matter, all come to recognize in practice 

that none of them has any right to be so strong as to threaten 

the security of the others, the natural instincts of self-preser- 

vation will prevent the establishment of peace, by inspiring 

competitive armaments. Whereas, if they abandon the vain 

attempt to achieve security by force alone, and seek it rather 

in collective resistance to any violation of the world’s peace, 

they will follow the path marked out by reason and blessed by 

religion. 
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Growth of the Spirit of Solidarity 


HE seventeenth anniversary of the Armistice was cele- 

brated with greater solemnity and earnestness in this 
country than previously, possibly because men realize more 
keenly to-day that all that has hitherto been achieved by post- 
War Statesmen is an Armistice, a mere pause in a conflict 
liable to recur. The weakening of the spirit of collective action 
by Germany and Japan leaving the League of Nations, by 
Italy rejecting its decisions, by America refusing it support, 
has recalled those pre-War conditions which so readily passed 
into war. But, apart from the tendency of pessimism to create 
the very evils which it anticipates, it seems foolish and need- 
less to give way to it. After all, as Mr. Eppstein points out 
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in his recent book,’ even if the League of Nations had not 
been formally constituted, there is a natural Society of Nations 
independent of human design and expressing the essential 
unity of mankind in its origin and in its subjection to the 
one same moral law. Duties of justice and charity exist be- 
tween States, antecedent to all positive conventions. It is to 
this oneness of mankind that Pope Benedict always appealed 
in his endeavours to stop the late War. The belligerents, by 
prolonging it, were sinning against their own duty to the race, 
and inflicting grievous injury on many innocent people, re- 
mote in space and time from the outbreak. It is on this mani- 
fest solidarity that the peacemaker relies to-day. His argu- 
ment would still hold even if there were no League of Nations. 
If two men were to start fighting with lethal weapons in a 
crowded market-place, they would rightly and speedily be 
suppressed, whatever the rights and wrongs of their quarrel. 
The world to-day is just such a market-place, and its occu- 
pants have a right to peace for their transactions ; lightly to go 
to war in it damages the interests of the rest of its thronging 
crowds, who are, therefore, justified in insisting that the dis- 
pute should be settled by process of law. 


The Employment of Sanctions 


E are witnessing at the moment a striking example of 

this determination of the world-States to discounten- 
ance ‘‘private warfare,’’ which is nowadays as uncalled for 
and almost as criminal as the duel. Some fifty nations have 
decided that Italy has violated her pledges to the League, and 
have in consequence broken off commercial intercourse with 
her. They have all done so with reluctance, for none can 
easily afford such loss of trade, and none have any quarrel 
with the Italian people. They feel, however, that the gain is 
worth the sacrifice, for the very existence of the League, 
which, with its facilities for arbitration and its pledges to re- 
sist aggression, endeavours to transfer power from the liti- 
gants to the law, and to substitute an impartial court for a 
necessarily biased national judgment, depends on their 
fidelity. For the first time since its institution has this deter- 
rent machinery been set to work by the League, and no one 
need wonder if at first it moves slowly and uncertainly. We 
cannot understand the position of those who decry the ap- 


1‘*The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations,’’ chap. x, p. 247. 
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plication of sanctions, unless it is that they want the League 
to perish. World-opinion has, no doubt, its effect: it in- 
jures the prestige of the nation condemned ; but it is too vague 
and slow-moving to be a real deterrent in times of excitement, 
unless it be expressed in an economic and financial boycott. 
For the moment the aggressor is an outlaw: in fact, Article 
XVI assumes that by violating his pledges he has made war 
on all his fellow-members; and, therefore, a refusal to ‘‘com- 
fort the enemy”’ in any way is, in the circumstances, a very 
reasonable determination on their part. This first experience 
of the cost of maintaining peace is proving a genuine test of 
the sincerity of its members’ attachment to the League ideal. 
When we reflect on the iniquities to which love of gain impels 
the unscrupulous trader, and how recklessly the general in- 
terests are jeopardized or sacrificed for private advantage, the 
widespread Governmental interference, not only with harm- 
ful traffic, but even with honest and beneficial commerce, for 
altruistic motives, fills one with hopes for the future. 


Warped Judgments 


N spite of all that Popes and lesser prelates in the Church 

have urged in favour of collective action for the abolition 
of war, there are many Catholics abroad who look upon the 
actual League of Nations with suspicion, as if its ideal were 
not thoroughly Christian, and as if its imperfections, mani- 
fest enough, belonged to its essence. Even so, one has read 
with amazement the protest published by some French “‘in- 
tellectuals of the Right’’ against the action of the League 
under Article XVI. This protest was doubtless inspired by 
domestic politics, by that growing spirit of Fascism which 
the violence of Socialists has provoked in France; but in 
several points its argument was not in accord with Catholic 
international ethics. It assumed, for instance, that Abyssinia 
as a nation had not equal rights with any other, and calls the 
action of the League in support of them ‘‘a monstrous coali- 
tion, taking the offensive against the just interests of the 
Western community,’’ and it further accuses Geneva of lend- 
ing to this ‘‘disastrous alliance the cloak of a false juridical 
universalism which sets the higher and the lower on an equal 
footing.’ The ultra-nationalism and racial pride which the 
document displays is intelligible when we find the name of 
M. Charles Maurras amongst its signatories. But that does 
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not explain why learned and respected Catholic names appear 
there too. Happily, in France itself the outspoken periodical, 
Sept, has corrected the mistaken outlook of these “Right” 
politicians and vindicated the reputation of the Church for 
even-handed justice and all-embracing charity which know 
no “‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ when essential national rights are 
concerned, and repudiates the narrowness expressed in the 
statement that Latin civilization is the only possible future 
which lies open to the human race. ‘‘Christian universality,”’ 
says Sept (according to the Catholic Herald), ‘‘jibs at being 
imprisoned in the narrow circle of racialism, nationalism or 
one particular civilization.’’ There are, we fear, others nearer 
home whose writings show that they do not yet realize that 
the collective system, of which the League is the best expres- 
sion we have hitherto achieved, alone stands between us and 
a continuance of war. 


A Changed International Policy Needed 


OES it not now become plain, from a survey of the 

chaos into which the post-War world has drifted, be- 
cause it has ignored the fact that we are members one of an- 
other and that ‘‘beggar-my-neighbour’’ is a futile as well as an 
unChristian policy, that the time has come for making a con- 
certed change in international dealings, for substituting co- 
operation for competition, and for recognizing that there is a 
higher patriotism than that due to country, a further alle- 
giance beyond the boundaries of the State? The Catholic, 
in the sphere of the supernatural, recognizes this already. He 
sees in his fellow-Catholic, of whatever race or colour or cul- 
ture, a brother in Christ, united by a stronger and more pre- 
cious bond than anything nature can produce. He is, there- 
fore, the better prepared to discern the already-existing bonds 
of nature—a common creaturehood, a common destiny—and 
to keep within bounds dictated by charity the narrower in- 
terests that make for isolation. It is the over-intense pursuit 
of those, the exaggeration of natural and lawful rights, the 
oblivion of common interests, that keep the world so griev- 
ously disturbed. We should welcome, therefore, and foster 
the growing sense of brotherhood which prompted Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s proposal to abandon the Commonwealth’s monopoly 
of raw materials, a proposal which has had many reverbera- 
tions amongst public bodies since it was first made at Geneva 
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on September 11th, but which unfortunately was not clearly 
renewed in any of the Election programmes, except in the 
very exhaustive and, in the main enlightened, Statement of 
Policy issued by ‘‘the Council of Action for Peace and Re- 
construction.’’ That document contains a section, B.3, called 
“Revision of the Status Quo,’’ where the necessity of mutual 
sacrifices for the sake of peace is fairly faced, and Archbishop 
Hinsley’s fruitful idea of placing the uncivilized and unde- 
veloped regions of the earth under the ‘‘collective trusteeship”’ 
of the civilized, thus sharing the white man’s burden equit- 
ably, endorsed in almost these very terms. 


Something Definite Wanted 


E trust that the Government, still national in its ap- 

peal and in this policy sure of the support of the Op- 
position, will not delay in tackling this formidable problem. 
The Jingoes are crying ‘‘Arm to the Teeth,”’ ‘‘Hold what you 
Have,”’ and similar slogans of panic and greed, but a gesture 
of international benevolence, if shown by action to be really 
sincere, will do more to excite goodwill and promote security 
than a dozen new warships or a hundred air-bombers. On 
October 29th a Conference on this specific point, ‘‘Peace and 
the Colonial Problem,’’ was held in London in support of the 
Foreign Minister’s proposal and of its possible extension, and 
this body openly contemplated the substitution of the Man- 
datory System for the system of exclusive dependencies. 
Some would call this a scheme for dismembering the Common- 
wealth ; others more wisely will see in it the only means of 
achieving that peace without which the Commonwealth will 
inevitably dismember itself. Sir Arthur Salter, at that Con- 
ference, did not shrink from suggesting that Britain should 
give a lead to the world by offering to put her dependencies, 
as distinct from her self-governing colonies, under a Manda- 
tory system. (The same proposal, further elaborated, ap. 
peared in a Manifesto issued before the Election by the 
National Peace Council.) Lord Lothian pointed out that one 
of the great benefits of the League of Nations was that it gave 
even the smaller Powers some proportionate share in ordering 
world-affairs. Similarly, the responsibility for developing 
backward races should be shared by all those States which 
have the means and the capacity, and not remain the mono- 
poly of a few. There is enough work in this enterprise for 
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all, and much more than the few can do. The very discussion 
of such matters is hopeful as indicating the possibility of a 
healthy change of view. 


Reform at Home 


HE ‘‘Council of Action’’ mentioned above puts Peace 

before Reconstruction, since war and its menace are the 
antithesis of any constructive civilization. But the attempt 
to rebuild society must be made even before peace is secured : 
sword and trowel must be used simultaneously till the work 
of the latter makes the former needless. And so under the 
auspices of the Westminster Federation the Catholics of Lon- 
don filled the Albert Hall on October 2gth, to be told by their 
Archbishop and others to what urgent tasks their social 
energies should be directed. The Archbishop enumerated 
some of the chief ailments of society, national and inter- 
national, all springing from some form of covetousness, and 
showed how contrary they all are to the Christian ideal. Such 
authoritative guidance and stimulus are always needed, so 
prone are we to acquiesce in the common unChristian con- 
donation of social wrong, in the midst of which we have to 
live. Other speakers stressed the growing antinomianism of 
the public mind, which tolerates birth-prevention and sterili- 
zation, and will presently be asked to accept abortion and 
euthanasia as lawful and blameless processes. Altogether it 
was a helpful meeting, but we saw no sign of any attempt to 
preserve and make fruitful its immediate good effects. A 
subsequent Anglican gathering on November 5th, concerned 
with the same social disorders, pledged an enthusiastic audi- 
ence to take every possible action to eliminate unemployment, 
over-crowding, malnutrition, and the like, as definitely un- 
Christian and unworthy of a civilized community. There is 
no doubt that the religious conscience of the nation is definitely 
stirred by the widespread social injustice that results from 
industry being organized primarily for profit-making. Is it 
strong enough to issue in remedial action ? 


The Public Mind not Christian 


EMEDIES are promised by all the parties. All alike 
are determined to abolish unemployment ; all have plans 
for rehousing the poor and caring more thoroughly for their 
physical well-being and educational training. The commu- 
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nity spends about £400,000,000 annually on the social ser- 
vices for the benefit of the proletariat. But it is content to go 
on bearing this increasing burden because no party or 
Government has any plan whereby it may be lessened and 
finally abolished : no scheme for enabling the worker to be- 
come an owner and so cease to be dependent for his liveli- 
hood on his wage, and for everything else on the community. 
The religious conscience, i.e., the number of men and women 
who seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice, is not 
vigorous enough to sway the industrial policy of the nation, 
which is still ruled by Mammon, because the vast majority 
of property-owners do not consider the fiduciary character of 
wealth and the obligations it carries. Hence, all the ameliora- 
tive efforts which are made by public authority only deal with 
the symptoms and not the causes of social unrest. The pub- 
lic mind, too little influenced by Christianity, is inspired by 
expediency not principle. It is not concerned with the souls, 
or even the human dignity, of those whom it seeks to help, 
but only with their external conditions. Hence the monstrous 
proposals, which are now so often discussed, of attaining 
civic fitness by immoral means, by killing the unfit or un- 
wanted, by maiming the unhealthy, by impeding the normal 
processes of birth. What sort of zeal for the helpless and un- 
fortunate can inspire minds which entertain such abominable 
designs? It is not certainly the charity of Christ, but rather 
the denial of His spirit. We have searched the secular Press 
in vain for a genuinely moral estimate of these projects. They 
are deprecated, whenever they are not actually applauded, on 
mere grounds of expediency : not once is the law or authority 
of God invoked: the respectable authorities which counten- 
ance them have so lost the doctrine of creaturehood that the 
Creator’s rights in the matter are not even remembered. 


The Totalitarian State essentially Unjust 


HE reasoned exposure, in this issue, of the false ideo- 

logy underlying the German persecution of Christianity 
receives confirmation from a striking article by Mr. Churchill 
in the November Strand Magazine. After stigmatizing, as 
all decent people, believers or not, must, the infamous op- 
pression of the Jews as Jews—‘‘No past services, no proved 
patriotism, not even wounds sustained in war, could procure 
immunity for persons whose only crime was that their parents 
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had brought them into the world. Every kind of persecution, 
grave or petty, upon the world-famous scientists, writers and 
composers at the top to the wretched little Jewish children in 
the national schools, was practised, was glorified, and is still 
being practised and glorified’’—the writer shows how the 
German State-theory logically leads to paganism and a re- 
jection of historic Christianity. Then he fixes upon what we 
have always thought will prove the ultimate downfall of this 
unnatural regime, namely, the massacres of June 30, 1934. 


In the annals of the new triumphant Germany [writes 
Mr. Churchill] there is a lurid anniversary. It is the 
goth of June. On that night last year many hundreds 
of men and some women were put to death in Germany 
without law, without accusation, without trial. These 
persons represented many varieties of life and thought. 
There were Nazis and anti-Nazis. There were Generals 
and Communists; there were Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics. Some were rich and some were poor; some 
were young and some were old: some were famous and 
some were humble. But all had one thing in common, 
namely, that they were deemed to be obnoxious or ob- 
structive to the Hitler regime. Therefore, they were 
blotted out. 


Mr. Churchill can find fitting parallels for these mass-mur- 
ders in the proscriptions of Sulla and the massacres of Tamer- 
lane; he might well have added the unspeakable butcheries 
wrought by the French and Russian Terrors. 


Caesar or Christ? 


HAT are we to think of a State-theory which relies 

for its strength and continuance on deeds like this? 
What do the German people think? Mr. Churchill considers, 
not quite fairly, that as a whole they approve. We doubt 
if they do : there is no freedom of speech or print in the Reich. 
However, he says— 


The astounding thing is that the great German people, 
educated, scientific, philosophical, romantic, the people 
of the Christmas tree, the people of Goethe and Schiller, 
of Bach and Beethoven, of Heine, Leibnitz, Kant and 
a hundred other great names, have not only not resented 
this horrible blood-bath, but have endorsed it, and ac- 
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claimed its author with the honours, not only of a 
sovereign, but almost of a god. Here is the frightful 
fact before which what is left of European civilization 
must bow its head in shame. 


If we did not recollect that the Reich is one-third Catholic, 
and that the Catholic Faith cannot be destroyed, we might 
share Mr. Churchill’s apprehensions. But there can be no 
permanence in what is built upon lying and injustice, and 
God’s power can turn evil into good, even when seeming to 
allow evil a free course. The whole Nazi theory is so con- 
trary to justice, so belied by history, so essentially unreason- 
able that no amount of mass-suggestion, backed though it be 
by ruthless terrorism, can give it more than temporary 
stability. As the Bishop of Berlin boldly said, speaking in 
this for all German Christians : ‘‘Christ is our only Fiihrer,”’ 
a Leader who has not only ‘‘the words of Eternal Life,’’ but 
those also of temporal well-being. 


The Case of Russia 


F Soviet Russia be quoted as a proof of the capacity of a 

brutal tyranny to establish itself with every show of stability 
over vast masses of unwilling but unresisting subjects, in 
spite of the disappearance by death or deposition of the strong 
personalities which originally imposed it, one might reply 
that Russia is unique in many ways, that the great bulk of 
its population had never known civil liberty, that its Church 
lacked leadership and coherence, and so collapsed with the 
regime on which it leant, that the educated classes have either 
thrown in their lot with the despots or had to flee the country, 
that the armed forces are attached by preferential treatment 
to the Government that guarantees to them their livelihood 
and privileges. Nothing really resembling these condi- 
tions can be found in the other tyrannies, unless it be in 
Mexico. It will need, one imagines, an Act of God to set the 
Russian masses politically and religiously free. No help can 
be given from outside. There is too much atheism in Europe, 
even amongst ourselves, for the success of a crusade on behalf 
of Christianity to be successful, even if that method were 
desirable in modern times. Meanwhile, the iron grip of the 
Soviets is slowly but surely driving religion out of the country, 
by hunting down the Catholic missionary clergy and con- 
demning them to imprisonment or death. More fervently 
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than ever, therefore, should the crusade of prayer and sacri- 
fice inaugurated by the Pope, be prosecuted by the fortunate 
faithful who are still free to worship their Maker according 
to conscience. 


Real Christmas Cards 

E hope it is not too late to remind our readers to avoid 

giving even indirect or unconscious support to the 
gradual paganizing of the Feast of Christmas, by purchasing 
Christmas cards which have some genuine relation to the 
feast and its religious traditions. We may recall a significant 
paper in our issue last February, the writer of which gave the 
result of careful investigations during the previous Christmas 
season into the character of cards generally supplied by the 
London market. The result, as detailed in the article, was a 
sad revelation of the decay of the true spirit of Christmas. 
Most of the cards discovered were either wholly secular, 
whether artistic or vulgar, whilst specimens of piety combined 
with good art were comparatively rare. The investigation 
further revealed, and we may repeat it to shame our com- 
placency, that really artistic cards of the traditional Christian 
sort were much more abundantly provided by non-Catholic 
firms. To repeat the wise counsel given by the investigator— 
“If Catholics refused to buy secular designs, if Catholics in- 
sisted on their cards being beautiful as well as devotional, if 
Catholic firms aimed at satisfying these reasonable demands, 
the decay of proper Christmas observance would be to some 
extent arrested.’’ It would seem from information that we 
have received that certain Catholic Publishers, both here and 
in Ireland, have this year followed that counsel. It is for our 
readers to encourage them. After all, it is a part of the Apos- 
tolate, though a very minor one. Nothing heroic is sug- 
gested, but only the exercise of Christian good taste. 
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POETRY AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


THE CASE OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 


be ninety-one, and though there are probably few of 

them now remaining, this very fact of chronology in- 
dicates that the task of recalling his times and interpreting 
his life should be of no great difficulty. But to one who has 
not the necessary acquaintance with the setting of that life, 
much that would come by way of in-feeling and divination is 
naturally denied. There are times when the most expert of 
biographers must go by guess, and to the man of merely 
literary training the life of a Religious is as shadowy a field 
for guesswork as the ideal republic would have been to one 
of the poets refused admittance by Plato. It may be that in- 
comprehension and the ensuing irritation have been respon- 
sible for many of the wrong-headed things said about the re- 
figion of Father Hopkins the poet, by critics who do not 
share his Faith. 

Their chief charge is that his life in religion, even though 
self-chosen, constituted his tragedy, and as explanation there 
is offered the theory that, being naturally scrupulous, he only 
accentuated that natural failing by his religious observance. 
Accordingly, it will not be out of place first to analyse those 
analysts who diagnose scrupulosity in him and then to 
examine the more general contention that there can be no 
liberty nor peace of spirit for a poet who has embraced the 
inhibitions of the religious life. 

Mr. Humphry House, in an article in New Verse for April 
last, has formulated the first charge as follows: “In one 
vitally important way his Ignatian devotions intensified an al- 
ready existing habit. Even as an undergraduate and as an 
Anglican he was in morals over-scrupulous ; and this scrupu- 
losity must have been accentuated by the practice of the par- 
ticular examen.’’ The charge is re-echoed with less dis- 
crimination in the Colosseum for June, 1935.’ In his short 
paper Mr. House does not state any specific grounds for his 
impressions, but they can have been derived only from the 
poet’s own self-revelations or the witness of those who knew 


N exact contemporary of Gerard Hopkins would now 


1 For a fuller rebuttal, see THz Montu, September, 1935, p. 268 sqq. 
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him. Now, in searching through his earliest pre-Jesuit writ- 
ings, one does not find any evidence of excessive scrupulosity, 
For this period there are some twenty letters to Bridges, a 
few to others, the early poems, and the recollections of Dixon 
and others regarding his youth. There are also the as yet 
unpublished diaries, that begin in undergraduate times and 
continue until near the end of his training as a Jesuit. The 
early poems tell us little of the habits of mind of their writer, 
much as they bear witness to his keen sensitivity. The first 
letters to Bridges show, in the ‘‘bottle’’ episode,’ an excessive 
desire to oblige, and no more; whereas, the entire change of 
mental outlook involved in joining the Church brought with 
it apparently not a trace of scruple, no indication of an in- 
ability to come to or accept any definite and unwavering con- 
clusion. On the contrary, he tells how, ‘“‘Conversion when 
it came, was all in a minute.’’* Some three weeks before 
he wrote to Newman announcing his intention of becoming 
a Catholic, he commented in a matter-of-fact way on the con- 
version of a friend,’ nor did he allow the affectionate im- 
portunities of his Anglican confessor, Dr. Liddon, to shake 
his resolve. After he had seen Newman (in September, 1866), 
he reports that the latter examined him and ‘‘made sure that 
I was acting deliberately,’’ * whereas deliberate action is the 
one thing impossible to a scrupulous mind. The judgment 
of Newman on the mental state of this young man must 
surely carry great weight. 

As for the evidence of early acquaintances, all that Canon 
Dixon, who taught Hopkins at school, tells us is that he was 
‘fa pale young boy, very light and active, with a very medita- 
tive and intellectual face,’’ * and that when he met him again 
in 1882, he found his early impressions confirmed. More 
conclusive of the determination of Hopkins’s character is his 
own description of unhappy schooldays, and of the ‘‘terrific 
altercation’? with the headmaster, when ‘‘he blazed into me 
with his riding whip.’’ * Nor is there any record in the early 
diaries of hesitancy of purpose or weakness of will, but rather 
of a fixity and clearness of outlook in their author. There is 
a definiteness about his religious practices that consorts well 
with his chosen motto, inscribed at this time in a copy of 


1 See ‘‘Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins,’ in two volumes, edited by 
C. C. Abbott, Vol. I, p. 4 sqq. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 6, n. 2. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 3. 5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 5. 6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 12, note. 
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Homer’: ‘‘Esse quam videri.’’ It would seem, thus, that the 
accusations of over-scrupulousness, liable to be fostered by 
Ignatian devotions, are not based on indications of real scru- 
pulosity—the incapacity to discern and appraise moral obli- 
gations aright—but rather on actions which, judged by the 
lower standard of the world, might be supposed trivial and 
uncalled for, such as the Lenten ‘‘mortifications’’ recorded in 
the poet’s undergraduate diary. 

It remains, then, to be seen whether his experiences in the 
Society of Jesus were likely either to excite scrupulosity in 
him or ‘‘to intensify an already existing habit,’’ if it did exist. 
The investigation has two parts, one of fact and one of prob- 
abilities. Did he show signs, in the noviceship or after, of 
being habitually scrupulous? If so, was there (or is there) 
anything in Jesuit ascetical training calculated to induce or 
foster such a habit? Of his early years in the Society, from 
his entrance in 1868 till his ordination in 1877, there is only 
the evidence of some few letters to Bridges, and his own diary, 
kept with more or less fullness down to the end of his theo- 
logical studies. The Bridges letters are.concerned mainly 
with the technique of poetry, though one of them shows a 
generous understanding of, and sympathy with, the condition 
of the working-classes (a sympathy that Bridges considered 
Communistic !),* and they give no sign that Hopkins is any- 
thing but genuinely happy and at peace in his vocation. As 
for the diary, Father Lahey has quoted the passage about 
Hopkins being overcome with emotion at the reading in pub- 
lic of the Passion of Christ.” There is also recorded in 1869, 
quite casually, an act of self-denial persisted in for seven 
months, and a second instance of the sudden shedding of 
tears.“ 

It is on evidence no more cogent than this that hasty critics 
have assumed in the poet a natural tendency to weakness and 
instability of moral judgment, and have inferred that the 
faulty psychology of his Jesuit training would necessarily in- 
tensify that defect. The evidence, in fact, is all the other 
way. Commenting on his own keen realization of Christ’s 
sufferings, leading at times to outward display of emotion, 
Hopkins writes : ‘‘The pathetic touch by itself, as in dramatic 
pathos, will only draw slight tears if its matter is not im- 

1 Now preserved at Manresa House, Roehampton. 


2 “‘Letters,’? Vol. I, pp. 27—29. 


3 ‘Life of Gerard Manley Hopkins,’’ p. 135. 4 Ibid., p. 137. 
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portant or not of import to us, the strong emotion coming from 
a force which was gathered before it was discharged. . .’’* 
Here we have a detached and rational analysis of the source 
and character of his feelings, but no instability of judgment. 
These stresses of emotion bear witness to an extreme delicacy 
of sentiment, and not to any anxious inability to decide be- 
tween right and wrong or between the less and the greater 
good, which constitutes scrupulosity. The fact that, as in- 
dicated above, the novice could for seven months deliberately 
and with the view of ascetical training, abandon his cherished 
habit of close observation of nature, shows that he was quite 
master of himself and not the plaything of his whims; he 
settled with himself the duration of his penance—January 
25th-July 25th—and kept to it. To those unversed in the 
tradition of asceticism, such self-imposed abstention from 
what is not evil in itself may seem to betoken a confusion of 
values and lead to the undue intensifying of other emotional 
states, yet a fuller knowledge would show their error. Hop- 
kins himself has given a sober diagnosis of the causes of such 
sudden onsets of feeling in a sensitive soul, alive to the world 
of spirit—‘‘one touch, something striking sideways and un- 
looked for, . . . undoes resistance and pierces,’’’ that is, brings 
about what might be called in his own vocabulary a difference 
of ‘‘instress.”’ 

The wider question of a disharmony between his calling 
as a Religious and his gifts as a poet must now be considered. 
If there was such a disharmony, it would have caused some 
symptoms of scrupulosity to appear, for the squandering of 
mental energy involved in trying to reconcile incompatibles 
might well deprive the tortured subject of the strength to 
deal with mundane problems, which, going thus uncared for 
or cared for but fitfully, would be likely to cause remorse and 
anxiety. 

Professor Abbott, in his careful ‘‘Introduction,’’ seems to 
suggest that there was this conflict, and that it became more 
serious with the passage of time. He considers that ‘‘The 
Habit of Perfection’’ (an early poem), though it is ‘ostensibly 
a rebuke to the senses,’’ yet ‘“‘lingers fondly on phrases 
that lean rather to the sensuous than the stern.’’* Again, in 
the poems of 1877—1880, he feels ‘‘that the poet is primarily 
seized by the beauty of earth, and . . . his senses, not his re- 


1 “Life,” p. 136. 2 Ibid., p. 136. 
3 ‘‘Letters,”” Vol. I, pp. xxv—xxvi. 
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ligion, are in the ascendant. In work of his middle career 
he finds, ‘‘occasionally an undertone of fear, a note of fore- 
boding,’’ * and finally, that ‘‘despite his determination to sur- 
render all, the strife between poet and priest remained un- 
solved.’ * Thus regret and dissatisfaction were felt by the 
poet that ‘‘his persecuted gifts’’ had not been more fully used, 
and here, it is to be inferred, there is a clue to the Dublin 
agonies and the “‘terrible sonnets.”’ 

Traces of this conflict cannot, I think, be read into ‘‘The 
Habit of Perfection,’’ except by one already convinced of 
its existence. The ‘‘fondly’’ is surely a mere assumption of 
the critic’s. How else could the poet emphasize the merit of 
renunciation save by depicting the attractiveness of what is 
renounced? A recent German critique comes nearer to the 
mark : 


In the polyphony of this composition the call to artistry 
can no more be heard, for here, above the primitive 
strength of sense, is elevated the gentle power of an un- 
soured self-denial . . . and again above this denial rings 
out an affirming voice no longer human—a tone, not from 
the vibration of animal gut, as with D. H. Lawrence, nor 
from the bacchic whirl and throb of tautened hide, as 
with Swinburne, but from a metal thrilled through with 
the divine breath—the flutings of Elected Silence.‘ 


The perception of a note of foreboding discernible by Pro- 
fessor Abbott in ‘“The Windhover,’’ a poem of the middle 
period, on account of the lines: 

My heart in hiding 

Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing !° 


seems equally groundless, since the words ‘‘My heart in 
hiding’’ may more readily mean that the poet at the time was 
in a state of profound recollection. Nor are the other lines 
from poems of the middle period, which the Professor quotes 
to illustrate his view, any more successful. In its context the 
line: ‘‘Only the inmate does not correspond,”’ * does not in- 
dicate that the poet felt out of harmony with his environment, 
but that he felt that the lack of Catholic faith in the Welsh 
people stood in striking contrast to the beauty of their country- 


1“‘Letters,’? Vol. I, p. xxvii. 41. Behn in Hochland, May, 1935. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. xxx. 5 ‘*Poems,’’ No. 12, lines 7—8. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. xl. 6 **Poems,’’ No. 16, line 11. 
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side. Again, in ‘‘The Caged Skylark,”’* the poet is con. 
cerned, not with anything personal, but with the problem of 
man’s position in the universe. Thus, he is at pains to ex- 
press his view, which derives from Duns Scotus, that man, 
though ‘‘flesh-bound’’ during this life to his own disadvan. 
tage, will not find the body irksome to him in the next: 
‘**Man’s spirit will be flesh-bound when found at best, but un- 
cumbered.’’* Critics should remember that the poet was, 
especially at this period, much preoccupied with problems of 
philosophy, as shown in ‘‘The Heraclitean Fire,’’ in 
‘*Ribblesdale,’’ and elsewhere in his work. 

The discussion in the letters to Dixon, written from Man- 
resa” might suggest that in his third ‘‘year of probation,” 
after his ordination, Hopkins had become definitely con- 
scious of the clash between his two callings. Dixon, it may 
be remembered, was anxious that his friend should not com- 
mit himself irrevocably to the Society if there was still a 
chance, as he conceived it, of his resuming his poetic vocation. 
But the elder man misunderstood the situation. What Hop- 
kins had resolved to refrain from was not now composition 
but publication. He burnt his early poems before entering 
the noviceship, and therefore at no suggestion of anyone in 
the Society,* and since then, had been told by a very spiritual 
man “‘that with things like composition the best sacrifice was 
not to destroy one’s work, but to leave it entirely to be dis- 
posed of by obedience.’’ His resolution is now to ‘“‘continue 
to compose, as occasion shall fairly allow,’’ thus avoiding 
any waste of time on what was not his appointed task, but 
also ‘‘to let what I produce wait and take its chance.’’ * Canon 
Dixon in reply has the nobility of heart to say : ‘I ought also 
to feel the same,’’ ‘ but for the rest he continues to confuse 
the composition and the publication of poems. On this par- 
ticular point we may fairly allow Hopkins himself to say the 
last word. ‘‘Now if you value what I write, if I do myself, 
much more does our Lord. And if he chooses to avail him- 
self of what I leave at his disposal, he can do so with a 
felicity and with a success which I could never command.” ' 

That Gerard Hopkins was frequently in a physical state 
of weakness, from 1874 until his death, cannot be doubted, 


1‘*Poems,”’ No. 15. 5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 88. 
2‘*Poems,’’ No. 15, line 12. 6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. go. 
3 ‘Letters,’ Vol. II, pp. 88—93. 7 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 93. 


4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 24. 
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and the force of that fact must enter fully into all endeavours 
to explain the condition of depression which he not unfre- 
quently manifested towards the end of his life. The diary 
gives the first trace of this physical weakness in 1874,’ and 
the number of references to it in Professor Abbott’s index 
shows that it was never far away from him in these later years. 
Nothing more is needed to account for some measure of men- 
tal dejection; even St. Paul, under similar trials, cried out 
“to be delivered from the body of this death’’ ; and it would 
be wrong to connect such low spirits with the onset of spiri- 
tual doubts and uncertainties. Hopkins had early learnt from 
the Spiritual Exercises the ‘‘Rules for the Discernment of 
Spirits’”’ wherein St. Ignatius, out of his own vivid experience, 
makes clear the distinction between ‘‘desolation’’ due to super- 
natural causes and that arising from ill-health. Natural de- 
pression is fully compatible with a man’s intellectual certainty 
that he is acting according to the good pleasure of God, “‘in 
whose Will is our Peace,’’ and in this instance there is plenty 
of evidence that it was so. Thus, in 1881, Hopkins writes: 
‘| have never wavered in my vocation,’’ * and again in 1883: 
“T see no grounded prospect of my ever doing much, not only 
in poetry, but in anything at all. At times I do feel this sadly 
and bitterly, but it is God’s will.’’* And, summing up, in 1887, 
his four years spent in Dublin, he can say without any sense 
of duty neglected: ‘‘In those years I have done God’s will 
(in the main) and many, many examination papers.’’ * 
About the ‘‘terrible sonnets’’—the phrase is perhaps from 
Dixon’—there is an initial difficulty of deciding which they 
were that makes conclusions drawn from them precarious. 
The ‘‘Letters’’ refer to a single sonnet described by Hopkins 
as ‘‘written in blood,’’ and to a batch of five, of which he 
says, ‘‘Four of these came like inspirations unbidden and 
against my will.’’ * It is supposed, but not conclusively, that 
“‘Poems,’’ Nos. 40—41 and Nos. 44—47, are here referred to. 
Yet Bridges admitted that he could not exactly date these 
poems ; there is a much later mention in the ‘‘Letters’’ of the 
impending dispatch of ‘‘a batch of sonnets’’ ’ which possibly 
1 “Life,’? p. 138. 2 ‘*Letters,’? Vol. II, p. 88. 3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 108. 
4 “‘Letters,’? Vol. I, p. 250. Even his admitted conscientiousness in the 
correction of these papers—a task shunned by many who dislike the respon- 
sibility—has been misnamed scrupulosity. 
5S He writes (1881) of Hopkins’s work in general that ‘‘your present posi- 
tion . . . gives to your writings a rare charm . . . something I know to my- 


self by the inadequate word terrible pathos.’’ ‘‘Letters,’’ Vol. II, p. 80. 
*“*Letters,’? Vol. I, pp. 219, 221. 7 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 264. 
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may be the poems numbered 44—47. It is, therefore, unsafe 
to deduce the poet’s spiritual experiences from the presumed 
identity of the poem numbered 40 with the sonnet ‘written 
in blood.’ * 

Professor Abbott’s further suggestion that the two lost let- 
ters, which would have come immediately before the last 
letter in Volume I, were intentionally destroyed by Bridges 
as being “‘letters of anguish and distress (the prose counter- 
part of certain of the sonnets),’’ * seems also rather hazardous. 
The last letter of the collection. gives a tolerably good reason 
for Bridges’s action (which he himself never explained), for it 
shows that the preceding letter from Hopkins, one of the two 
destroyed, has given him some offence,’ and if one may judge 
Bridges from certain of his reactions in the past (e.g., his 
long silence after the ‘‘Communist’’ letter)’ it would seem 
more probable that it was annoyance at its irony which made 
him tear it up. Mr. Abbott’s suggestion would represent 
Bridges as replying to a “‘letter of anguish and distress’ in 
*‘so dudgeonous a spirit’’ that it would prove him more heart- 
less than we are prepared to believe.* 

There is a more general consideration that inclines one to 
question the possibility of reaching the truth about the poet’s 
state of soul through his letters alone, and that is, his com- 
plete silence therein on the subject of his priesthood. Al- 
though his ordination, incomparably the most momentous 
event that could occur in the life of a Catholic, happened on 
September 23, 1877, he makes no mention of it in his con- 
temporaneous letters either to Dixon or Bridges. If priest- 
hood had really been ‘‘il gran rifiuto’’ of the poet, how is it 
that he shows to these intimates not a trace of spiritual stress 
on the eve of that renunciation? Of course, writing to non- 
Catholics, Hopkins would pass over a multitude of experi- 
ences not calculated to interest them, but this was emphatic- 
ally one which concerned these poetic friendships in their very 
essence. The poems give occasional glimpses of the high 
value the poet set on his priesthood, wherein they are more 
informative than the letters, which after all cannot be made 
to tell us more than they were meant to tell their recipients. 


i**Letters,’’ Vol. I, p. 264. The complaint, Vol. I, p. 270, on the lack of 
helpful inspiration suggests another meaning for the phrase ‘‘written in blood.” 
2Jbid., Vol. I, p. v. 3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 303. 4 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 27—29. 
s It may be noted that there is an earlier problem arising from the destruc- 
tion of letters, for the first part of Letter LXXII in Vol. I (p. 124) is missing, 
quite unaccountably. 
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We may now claim to have shown that there is no adequate 
evidence, either in his poems or letters or in tradition, that 
Hopkins was a man of anxious and wavering judgment, that 
he had in any way ‘‘missed his vocation’’ or felt that in obey- 
ing the call to religion he was burying his talents, or that, 
finally, the sense of frustrated powers and ambitions embit- 
tered his life. Those who want to maintain that view may con- 
sequently be inclined to take refuge in an a priori argument 
to the effect that the Jesuit system of spiritual training is of 
such a nature that it cannot but annihilate the poetic faculty 
ina man. If, as M. Blondel asks, ‘‘La crainte de la méta- 
physique, n’est-elle pas le commencement de la sagesse?’’,’ 
then there is a tactical advantage in such an argument, as its 
invalidity cannot readily be proved without experiences be- 
yond the reach of most, and it is asserted by reputable men. 
This is not the place to repeat at length a refutation of that 
assertion, already frequently set forth, but a few words may 
be helpful to show that, speaking generally, the Spiritual 
Exercises which form the Society’s Manual of Training, so 
far from destroying any gift or aptitude in those subjected to 
them only provide these with fuller scope for use. But a 
simple perusal of the Book of the Exercises is not enough to 
substantiate this claim, for it differs from other books in that it 


was not primarily meant to be read! What is actually printed. 


therein serves as a plan for the guidance of the man who 
“gives’’ the Exercises and a sort of summary of what he who 
“makes’”’ them has heard from the living voice. No one, ac- 
cordingly, is fitted to understand or to criticize the Exercises 
who has not actually gone through them with some measure 
of earnestness and conviction. This needs to be said in order 
to show how unsure would be a judgment made about its 
nature and effects on the basis of a merely literary knowledge 
of the book. 

The ignorant being ruled out, what about the criticism of 
those better informed to the effect that the Exercises, even ac- 
cording to the Jesuit tradition, are in some ways an inade- 
quate instrument of spiritual formation? The best answer 
is to point to the men who exhibited in the highest form the 
teaching of the Exercises—the Saints of the Society. It will 
not be seriously urged that they attained their utter self-de- 
votion to the service of God and their neighbour in spite of 


1 “L’Action,’’ p. 39. 
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the training which the Society gave them from her textbook. 
St. Francis Xavier was a typical product of the Exercises. So 
was Campion, whose spirit and exploits come nearer home to 
us. So were many of Hopkins’s contemporaries who were 
afterwards eminent as teachers and preachers in our own 
generation—John Morris, Daniel Considine, Herbert Lucas, 
Joseph Rickaby, to mention only a few—whose extant writ- 
ings testify to the thoroughly God-regarding and unselfish 
character of their spirituality. To those who know the Exer- 
cises from the inside the accusation that they breed a self-en- 
grossed spiritual mentality, or that they stunt or pervert 
natural gifts, is grotesque in its wild extravagance. 

We may fittingly conclude by calling attention to the pub- 
lication, in the current Criterion,’ of a short exposition by 
Hopkins himself of the opening Key-consideration of the 
Exercises, called ‘‘The Principle and Foundation.’’ It shows 
how thoroughly the poet grasped the object of man’s creation 
—the praise, reverence and service of God—and how alien to 
his thought was any narrowness of vision or concentration 
on self. It should be read for its evidence of passionate self- 
forgetfulness and absorption in the glory of God. If, as seems 
fairly certain, the edition of the Exercises commented on by 
him was given to him when, as a priest, he was preparing 
to give retreats, and remained in his hands till his death (it 
was amongst the books he had in Dublin) the calm, solid and 
lofty spirituality of his comments forms a complete contrast 
to the tokens of strain and stress, anxiety and disorder, read 
into the poet’s other works. 

A last word on the more general and more abstract discus- 
sion of the relations between poetry and sanctity. Does the 
saint limit himself by trying to express himself in poetry, as 
Mr. T. S. Eliot thinks?” We may grant that no saints are 
to be found amongst the greatest masters of poetry, in whom 
vastness of vision is combined with perfection of technique. 
On the other hand, there are many saints who have been in 
the front rank of rhetoricians and orators, the technique of 
which arts is not so difficult of attainment. It is difficult to 
see why the saints, who ex hypothesi have a profounder know- 
ledge of God and the great poem of His creation than ordinary 


1 The Criterion, October, 1935, pp. 16—17. These ‘‘Early Poems and 
Extracts,’’ contributed by ‘‘H.H.,’’ are presumably taken from the definitive 
edition of the poet’s remains which is presently to be published. 

2 “After Strange Gods,’’ p. 48. 
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folk, should not also excel in proclaiming His glory in poetic 
language, except that they have found life too short to ac- 
quire the necessary technical skill. In this limited sense, we 
may admit that Hopkins, who died comparatively young, 
with much of ‘‘his music in him,’’ might have been a greater 
poet could he have given all his time to the practice of 
his art. Poetry is as much an art as music, and demands a 
similar apprenticeship. Yet just as Plato would have his 
guardians go down again into the cave and there labour over 
the sorry task of human government, after they have seen 
their vision’; and as Aquinas magisterially decided that the 
“mixed”’ life of action and contemplation was more perfect 
than contemplation alone,* so we must conclude that, in the 
impulse to externalize his thought, man is faithfully imitating 
the highest of all models, his Maker. No one, then, can 
rightly contend that the saint, St. John of the Cross or an- 
other, is less perfect for the fact of his poetic activities, or is 
less of a poet precisely because of his sainthood, nor deny 
that the same is true for other aspirants after religious per- 
fection. 

Though our discussion has ranged from minute matters of 
fact to metaphysical abstractions, we do not pretend to have 
examined all the indications of spiritual stress observed in 
Hopkins, for after all there is no life which is not somehow 
a warfare. Nevertheless, enough has, I think, been said to 
warn critics of the poet against pursuing false trails and to 
give a better view of a man who was essentially simple, who 
“dearly liked calling a spade a spade,’ * who was happy in 
his calling, who jested, Mercutio-like, of his Muse taking in 
washing, when he was physically prostrate, and who, although 


Flesh fade, and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm 
was 


4 


all at once what Christ is .. . 


J. H. CREHAN. 


Rep. 539 €- 

2 Summa Theol., 2a. 2ae. q. 188, 

3 “Letters,’’ Vol. I, p. 143, and a Vel. II, p. 157. 
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HAVE spoken with many Englishmen who have visited 

Germany this year, besides myself spending a month 

or so in that country. Their general impressions about 
the situation there were favourable, sometimes distinctly so. 
They had been prepared possibly for some unpleasant experi- 
ences, but had returned without meeting them. They ex- 
pected to witness racial intolerance or ill-treatment and saw 
nothing more alarming than crude caricatures of non-Aryan 
faces on the front pages of the Stiirmer. It was necessary, 
of course, to have a written ‘‘Grenzbescheinigung,’’ or de- 
claration, for the foreign money they took in with them since 
this enabled them to bring it out again without further ado: 
the laws concerning the export of money from Germany are 
complicated and severe, but frontier officials are reasonably 
courteous and I have known cases when this ‘‘ Bescheinigung”’ 
has been issued weeks later to visitors who had neglected or 
forgotten to secure it. It was wiser in a restaurant to refer 
to the deficiencies of a neutral Mr. Smith than to discuss those 
of the Fiihrer of the Reich. But, these precautions taken, 
everything was pleasant enough for the casual visitor. He 
saw order where three years ago considerable disorder had 
been obvious. No doubt there was, for the English taste at 
least, an excess of flags and uniforms, though during the 
past year the number of uniformed Nazis has decreased ; Sun- 
day was a day of flags and marchings rather than the proverb- 
ial day of rest. He met cheerfulness and optimism, a sense 
that a corner had been turned, a crisis overcome, confidence 
and dignity recovered . . . and came away perhaps with the 
conviction that the union of the nation, which the new Govern- 
ment claim to have secured, had been, in fact, realized. 

I remember a postcard that used to be displayed promi- 
nently in German shop-windows. It showed a half-figure in 
profile of Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Hindenburg and 
Hitler. Underneath ran the inscription: ‘‘What the King 
conquered, the Prince [Bismarck] organized and the Field- 
marshal defended, that the common soldier [Hitler] has 
brought to final unity.’’ As far as modern Germany is con- 
cerned, that claim has a certain justification ; the activities of 
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political parties have been made to cease ; disruptive elements 
have been silenced, if not suppressed ; all surface indications 
seem to show that unification has been accomplished. But 
under this outward seeming there is serious tension between 
various elements within the State; and, to leave other con- 
siderations aside, there is grave and ever-growing tension be- 
tween the State or the Nazi party, with which the State is 
identified, and the Catholic Church. That this tension should 
exist is not surprising ; for it would be absurd to pretend that 
the ideas, or, to use the more modern phrase, the ideology of 
the party could be entirely reconciled with the outlook and 
doctrines of Christianity. Whether a modus vivendi or com- 
promise could have been achieved earlier is a question for 
debate, though such debate might now be academic; for it is 
abundantly evident that during the past twelve months the 
tension has become more and more acute and the chance of a 
compromise, which would not impair the fundamental union 
of the German people, increasingly remote. Catholics are 
conscious that, if they are not being actively persecuted, their 
position is being made deliberately difficult, that there is dis- 
crimination against them and that in certain cases they have 
placed before them the choice of loyalty to State or to their 
Church. 

Is it possible to discover the real source of this tension? 
No doubt, there are several sources ; some merely human and 
individual, from the fact that many of the present leaders of 
the State have little knowledge of the Catholic Church and 
the part it has played in the formation of the country which 
they are leading: others arising from a crude and uncritical 
nationalism which regards everything inter- or supra-national 
with a jaundiced eye, and rates supra-national Catholicism as 
little better than international Jewry and Marxism; others 
the out-flooding of a ‘‘heroic’’ atheism, foreshadowed in the 
writings of Nietzsche. But there is one philosophical source 
which is manifest enough and from which much of the ac- 
tivity against the Church has sprung. It is that of the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘Weltanschauung”’ and Religion. ‘‘Weltan- 
schauung”’ is no easy word to translate. It comprises a way 
of looking at things, an attitude towards questions, be they 
social, ethical, or national, an outlook upon life, which is the 
deliberate product of education. The National-Socialist in- 
sists that it is the function of the State to develop this special 
way of regarding life and to ensure that all its members, as 
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far as may be, are trained to this outlook. It is not, indeed, 
wholly mental ; it is rather the result of blood and racial char- 
acter, the expression of the German soul and spirit. Religion 
only enters in and can only be allowed to enter in when this 
“*Weltanschauung”’ has been guaranteed. I have heard this 
distinction expressed in divers ways, even by Catholic mem- 
bers of the party. The State has to do with the natural virtues 
and to exercise the citizen in these; the Church is concerned 
with virtues that are supernatural. It is the State’s office to 
prepare its subjects for this life, that of the Church to get 
them ready for the life to come. Natural truth, truth, that is, 
which may be attained by reason, is really the province of the 
State ; the proper sphere of the Church is the content of revela- 
tion. This last statement has an interesting consequence. In 
a matter of pure ethics (let us suppose for the moment the 
problem of sterilization to be that) the Church is to have no- 
thing to say; she is to be allowed no special prerogatives in 
questions of pure reason, but only when definitely revealed 
doctrine is at stake. 

It is herein that the difference of point of view is most 
definite. Who is to determine what is morally right and 
wrong? Were morality a question of revelation, Nazis would 
allow that it would be the right and duty of the Church to 
decide. But is this the case? No, morality, they hold, does 
not depend upon revelation ; it is a moral ‘‘Lebensauffassung”’ 
or interpretation of life, which varies from race to race and 
springs from the constitution and nature of the race itself. 
Race and State, therefore, and not the Church, are to judge 
and guard morality. An article in the September number of 
the review Deutsches Volkstum brings this out very clearly ; 
it bears the now familiar title of Political Catholicism; the 
author, Doctor Wilhelm Stapel, though not a member of the 
Nazi party and not one of their approved exponents, sees the 
problem none the less from their point of view. 

Where [he asks] is the kernel of the resistance of the 
Catholic Church to National-Socialism? It is the ques- 
tion who is to determine what is morally right and what 
is not. The essential point in which Catholic Church and 
National-Socialist State are in complete disagreement is 
this: Is morality natural or supernatural? And conse- 
quently is State or Church to be responsible for and to 
administer morality and the moral law? 


The way in which the question is put goes indeed to the root 
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of things and reveals an entirely novel standpoint. The writer 
argues that authority in moral questions and the claim to bind 
man’s conscience implies the right to interfere in politics; 
but politics is the concern of the State not the Church. The 
demand that the Church must retire altogether from the sphere 
of politics means that she must accept as valid the ‘‘Sitten- 
gesetze’’ (ethical laws and conceptions) of the different peoples 
amongst whom she exists, which ideas are based, not on the 
recognition of objective principles, but, in a positivistic sense, 
upon historical evolution and are conditioned by the racial 
factors of blood and heredity and tradition. The Church’s 
sole task is to sharpen the conscience of man to a more acute 
awareness of these laws and to their better observance. Once 
she descends from the sphere of interpretation of revealed doc- 
trine into the arena of moral conduct, then she is deserting 
her ‘‘Gottesanschauung”’ and taking to herself a ‘“‘Weltan- 
schauung’’; she is taking into her province not only the 
things of God but the things of Czesar as well. 

Reduced to practice, this means that there is now in Ger- 
many a deliberate attempt to drive the Church out of public 
life and to claim for the State and for the State alone those 
departments of social and political activity, in which, accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, both State and Church have an in- 
terest and responsibility ; questions like marriage and educa- 
tion wherein the two spheres intersect. It is the pretension of 
all Totalitarian States, but here it is founded upon a fixed 
ideology. The influence of the Church in social and charit- 
able work, in education, in moral teaching, is to be reduced 
and, no doubt, eventually suppressed altogether. Her activity 
is to be that of the church and sacristy and within certain 
limits, the pulpit. The Nazis, as a body, are not declared 
enemies of Christianity ; openly, at least, they are its declared 
friends. They are never tired of pointing out that they have 
saved the Churches from Communism and have annihilated 
the anti-God movements. The twenty-fourth paragraph of 
the party programme asserts that they ‘‘postulate the freedom 
of all religious confessional bodies in the State, in so far as 
they do not endanger the State’s welfare or offend against the 
moral and ethical sentiments of the German race.’’ The last 
italicized clause is noteworthy and deserves fuller examina- 
tion than it can receive here’ ;enough that it makes the interests 
of State and race the final norm of morality, embodying that 


1 See comment on Herr Kerrl’s antinomian exposition of this 24th article in 
Universe, November 8th, p. 12. 
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distinction of which I have spoken. Even to-day they insist 
that there is no interference with strictly Church activity, and, 
of course, no ‘‘persecution.’’ Unpleasant incidents are at- 
tributed to local hot-heads, to the provocation of Catholic or- 
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ganizations or to the machinations of ex-Centre party poli- 


ticians behind the scenes. Long accounts were printed in the 
Nazi papers of the anti-Catholic riots in Edinburgh and Bel- 
fast to show that things were more peaceful in Germany than 
with us, and that England might well suspend her criticisms 
of foreigners in order to put her own house in order. What 
talk there may be of a ‘‘Kulturkampf,’’ they assert, comes 
from a group of irresponsible Catholics who would be glad to 
precipitate a crisis and thus destroy the nation’s unity. In 
June or July a church in the diocese of Miinster was dese- 
crated ; some altars were, I believe, besmeared with filth, and 
the walls disfigured by anti-Christian writings. Later, a 
Catholic was arrested ; it was reported that he had confessed 
to the outrage, but care was taken that he was not interviewed. 
Posters were issued by the Nazis and hung up in various 
cities, warning the people of this supposed attempt of ‘‘wolves 
in sheep’s clothing’’ to put the Government in an anti-reli- 
gious light. It is significant that they were hung, at times, 
near the doors of churches, and that priests and others who 
ventured to remove them were imprisoned. 

The efforts to lessen the influence of the Church upon public 
life are further evident in the attacks upon Catholic youth 
societies, in the practical suppression of its Press and the in- 
sistence that confessional differences are really minor matters 
within the State organizations. The various Catholic ‘‘Jugend- 
verbande”’ and similar bodies, are protected in some measure 
by the Concordat, so that the attacks upon them are lateral 
rather than frontal. Several have been dissolved, occasionally 
on the ground that their existence gave rise to open disturb- 
ance of the peace. Pressure is brought to bear upon Catho- 
lics, particularly upon those employed in the public services, 
to boycott Catholic associations and even sodalities, and to 
send their children into the ‘‘Hitler Jugend”’ or the ‘‘Bund 
Deutscher Madel,’’ its feminine equivalent. The position of 
these officials, like that of Catholics during the anti-religious 
regime in France, is very difficult. Private individuals are 
less exposed to pressure. In some parts of the country, it is 
said that the numbers of the Hitler youth organizations have 
dwindled by as much as fifty per cent because the peasant-folk 
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have found that they have a bad influence on their children ; 
and, as peasants, they are naturally more independent than 
civil servants. The spirit of these youth associations is 
hardly favourable to religion, though their official leader, 
Baldur von Schirach, in his work upon them, claims that 
“every attempt to secure a deepening and interiorizing of the 
religious life, must be not only welcomed but even demanded 
by leaders of youth who are conscious of their responsi- 
bility.’’ * Herr Rosenberg still occupies a real, if undefined, 
position as ‘‘Kulturleiter’’ of that same youth. It is true that 
his views have not been canonized by the party, and that, in 
the introduction to his latest brochure, a reply to his critics, 
entitled ‘‘An die Dunkelmanner unserer Zeit,’’ as in that of 
the notorious ‘‘Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts’? condemned 
by the Church, he states that the views expressed are his own 
and not necessarily those of his party. But it is equally true 
that these views are being hammered into the tender minds of 
those over whom he has authority. The atmosphere differs, 
no doubt, from troop to troop and depends to a large degree 
upon the character and personality of the local leader. I have 
seen a company of them marching to Mass with banners and 
in full formation ; but there are others in which it would re- 
quire real courage in a boy to insist upon the right he has 
to fulfil his Sunday duty. In this respect the solemn warning 
of the Fulda pastoral letter for this year is of grave import. 


In any case it is for you [the warning is to Catholic 
parents] a hallowed duty to send your children only into 
those organizations in which their religious convictions 
are respected, their moral integrity not endangered, where 
they have opportunity, by right as well as in fact, to fulfil 
their Sunday obligation, in which the freedom of con- 
science is secured to them and their Catholic sentiment 
of honour will not be outraged by scurrilous abuse of 
bishops and pastors and distortion of the history of the 
Church. 

Another form in which Catholic influence upon public af- 
fairs has been combated and reduced is to be seen in the rigid 
control of the Press. Its activity is curtailed and circum- 
scribed in every way. In fact, after the recent Press-edicts 
and regulations, it is hardly possible to speak of a Catholic 
Press at all. Some Catholic papers, for example the Augs- 
burger Postzeitung, one of the oldest in Germany, have ceased 


“Die Hitler-Jugend,”’ 1934, p. 43- 
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publication altogether. Criticism of the Government is not 
tolerated and, often enough, matter is handed to the various 
Press agencies which has to be published whatever its im- 
port. Over a year ago a reference was made in a Berlin law- 
court to the Catholic Press. The judge questioned the term. 
**There is no such thing to-day as a Catholic or a Protestant 
Press; there is only one Press and that is a German Press." 
‘‘Weder katholische noch protestantische ...’’ this is a 
favourite turn of phrase. Confessional differences, this is 
how they interpret it, are to have no place in public life, either 
in the Press or anywhere else. Differences of religion are a 
man’s private affair and must be kept as private as possible; 
publicly, they must be put aside as must those that are social 
and economic. The Fulda pastoral, issued by the German 
hierarchy last year, refers to this kind of statement: ‘You 
will be told that when you put on a uniform, you cease to be 
Catholic or Protestant, as though you left your religion out- 
side.’”” There is the implication that ‘‘Deutschsein’’ is the 
main thing and, in the long run, the only thing that matters, 
and that ‘‘Katholischsein”’ is a private affair and really rather 
secondary. A humorist has remarked that the only Catholic 
Press needed now is just a sheet of a parish magazine to an- 
nounce the times of the Sunday Masses. This has been 
realized in a sense that the humorist did not quite intend. It 
is the ‘‘Amtsblatt’’ or official publication of the various dio- 
ceses that has become the last refuge of Catholic religious 
liberty. It was in the Cologne Kirchlicher Anzeiger that was 
published, in 1934, the ‘‘Studien zum Mythus des XX 
Jahrhunderts,”’ a critical analysis and refutation of the notions 
and theories of Rosenberg.’ 

It is impossible to avoid the general judgment that, com- 
pared with a year ago, the tension between Church and State 
is more acute, the atmosphere more ominous and threatening 
and the attacks upon the Church severer and less spasmodic. 
Repeated protests are made that there is no interference with 
religion and still there is repeated interference. And, worse 
still, the idea is inculcated that the Church is un-German, un- 
national, even anti-national, and that its activity is a cloak 
for designing prelates and politicians. Gross caricatures of 


2 Extracts from this document of 148 pages may be found in a pamphlet 
published by the Friends of Europe (St. Stephen’s House, Westminster: 34.), 
“‘Rosenberg’s Positive Christianity,’’ with a Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool. It is significant that the Nazi Government has forbidden German 
Catholics to take part in the Universal Press Exhibition to be held in the 
Vatican next year. There would be practically no German Press to exhibit. 
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things Catholic in the manner of the Stiirmer are not uncom- 
mon ; and the streets of Munich in spring and summer wit- 
nessed a weekly Sunday procession with banners and posters 
defaming Catholics as well as Jews. In a Catholic city like 
Munich a priest may be called after and insulted. This may 
rarely be serious, but it is symptomatic. It is often little more 
than the good-humoured ‘‘Heil Hitler, Herr Pfarrer’’ of 
young men, filled with Sunday wine, or the more unpleasant 
singing for his benefit of a verse of ‘‘Devisenschiebung”’ ; that 
it should occur at all amid surroundings traditionally Catholic, 
is significant. The processes for ‘‘Devisenschiebung’’ or 
breaches of the currency laws on the part of Religious, have 
been most cunningly exploited by the Government : the sen- 
tences given have been severe and out of all proportion to the 
offence. These processes have had regrettable effects, for, un- 
less the Press reports are entirely false, they cannot all be 
excused on the grounds of ignorance of the law and innocence 
of intention. And, carefully nursed as they have been, they 
have roused a strong feeling against Religious Orders, even 
among Catholics themselves. The attempt to drive a wedge 
between the people and the secular clergy has been less suc- 
cessful. But even here there is the feeling that, directed from 
some quarter or other, subtle and dishonest tactics are being 
employed. The word has gone forth, it is asserted, that the 
clergy are to be made not martyrs but criminals, that their 
power may be broken without the halo of the martyr (not 
necessarily in the literal sense) to adorn their loss. If this 
be true, they would secure the results of a ‘‘Kulturkampf”’ 
without the necessity of the Kampf itself and without the 
healthy and certain religious reaction which such a ‘‘Kultur- 
kampf’’ would bring. 

‘‘We are not in deep anxiety concerning our Church,’’ so 
opens the concluding paragraph of the recent Fulda pastoral, 
“but we are in the deepest anxiety for our people and our 
fatherland.’’ It is strange that a Government whose chief 
boast is that it has driven out Communism and everything 
disruptive and has renewed and reconstructed Germany on 
unshakeable foundations should now be alienating just that 
section of its people which was the least affected by the evils it 
claims to have expelled, and that possesses the soundest moral 
training and sense of responsibility, upon which, and upon 
which alone, true renewal and reconstruction can be achieved. 

JOHN MURRAY. 











THE TEMPTATION OF PAZ 


INO, the gold-coloured canary that hung in the par- 
N lour of the hospital, might have been a source of 

envy to less favoured birds. He had a fine cage, 
bravely gilt; he had lettuce and slices of apple and hemp 
seeds, a daily bath, and, in short, every luxury for a bird. He 
had heat in winter and pleasant coolness in summer, a fine 
view of trees and flower-dotted lawn from the large window, 
and, most gratifying of all, much attention. Therefore, he 
waxed fat and happy. He was the darling of Sister Catherine’s 
eye, and was allowed at times the freedom of the place. 

He had his idiosyncrasies and his own moral code: the 
nurses in the diet kitchen were compelled to keep a watchful 
eye for Nijio at meal times. There were several black marks 
against his record, such as carrying off cherries from a 
patient’s tray, and startling a nervous case by appearing sud- 
denly on the bed-rail and bursting into song. 

He took it for granted that wherever he went he would be 
welcome. He perched upon dressing tables and pecked 
angrily at the bird in the mirror. When he heard Sister 
Catherine’s voice, no matter where he was, he would fly to 
her. She had taught him to take hemp seeds from her lips; 
and he used to pretend, in that attractive canary-fashion, to 
be fierce and angry when threatened by an intruded finger. 

Paz Romero, too, in a more distant way as became her 
humble calling as housemaid, loved the bright little singer, 
as armed with dust-cloth and mop, she would pause to ad- 
mire him in his splendid cage. Nifio, indeed, had a much 
finer home than Paz, for all it was a cage. True, he did not 
always have freedom, but then Paz had less. She worked 
from eight to four at the hospital, then she went home and 
cooked tortillas and frijoles for Lazaro. Lazaro, even in 
youth, had not been a good husband. Once he used to work, 
at times, before he got too old and lazy; but even then he 
spent his earnings in drink. Chivalry, though it lingers in 
old Spain, does not flourish on the banks of Rio Grande—not 
at the cultural level of Paz and Lazaro. By incessant drudgery 
Paz made enough to support both: fidelity to her marriage 
vow was her main consolation in her life of toil, for Paz was 
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a good woman and even a devout one, but hard work and plain 
food make some temptations almost overwhelming. On 
Thanksgiving day she had been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of a large dish of carved turkey, on the dumb-waiter 
destined for the third floor, and had, on swift impulse whisked 
platter and all under her enveloping mantilla and taken it 
home. Paz and her graceless husband had feasted hand- 
somely thereon for several days. He had the lion’s share, 
with few twinges of conscience : she had more twinges though 
less turkey. At the end of the week she confessed to Father 
Cuaron and promised not to offend again. 

Christmas was approaching and the hospital began to wear 
an air of festivity. Nifio’s cage was topped by a great red 
poinsettia, and Nifio himself, when free from it, made merry 
in the small Christmas trees that stood about in the corridors. 
One evening, Paz, on her homeward journey, stopped before 
a bird fancier’s store. In the window, safely protected from 
outside cold by plate glass, were cages full of handsome 
canaries—dozens of them. Gold-and-white and green-and- 
black, they darted back and forth like vivid flames behind 
their wooden bars. It was like a kaleidoscope of colour and 
motion. Paz, like Eve before the fateful Tree, stood watch- 
ing in rapture. Presently she went into the store and said 
timidly to the clerk: ‘‘These birds—they cost much, eh ?”’ 

‘Five dollars up,’’ the man answered. 

Paz went home nursing a thought. She did not tell Lazaro 
of it, because if her idea fatled in accomplishment Lazaro 
might become peevish. He had small tolerance for failure in 
others. 

Next morning, as she passed the mop over the red tiles of 
the parlour floor, she kept one eye speculatively on Nifio in 
his cage. Nifio bathed in his warm bath with much splash- 
ing, but suddenly Sister Catherine came in and taking a tiny 
packet from her pocket put a pinch of the seductive hemp 
seed into his trough. Thereupon he shook out his feathers, 
began to sing, and, presently released for his morning exer- 
cise, flew in joyous circles about his mistress. Paz, follow- 
ing his flight, felt her evening speculations take more definite 
form. 

‘Ah, that was a fine tame bird,’’ she thought, ‘‘and a mag- 
nificent singer. ‘Five dollars up’—why, he might fetch six 
or even more.’’ Paz’s heart swelled at the idea. Here was 
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from five to ten dollars flying loose about the room. Madre 
de Dios, what asum... 

All day she carried about the thought with her. Her pro- 
mise to Father Cuaron came to her mind, but after all he had 
not scolded her very much about the turkey and this was only 
a canary—a much tinier bird. The sophistry was not Satan’s 
best, but the poor and sorely tempted are not severely legical, 
Five dollars! maybe more. Paz knew no Shakespeare, else 
she might have quoted Romeo’s Apothecary—‘‘My poverty 
and not my will consents !’’ 

She could buy herself a new mantilla and Lazaro some 
cigarettes and perhaps a new shirt. She would not tell 
Lazaro; he would take the bird from her and sell it himself 
and she would have no share in the money. No; if she risked 
her soul by stealing, she would at least reap the profit. 

Conscience did not give in without a struggle, and when 
Paz thought of the pain Sister Catherine would feel, con- 
science almost conquered. It came to her mind that once 
when Lazaro was sick Sister Catherine supplied her with 
medicine, and sent them coal for their fire, and had even given 
Lazaro some cigarettes and herself a pair of shoes and a new 
dress for Christmas. 

But the vision of the dollars prevailed. Paz had once seen 
a ten-dollar gold-piece, and to her covetous eyes the little 
canary seemed to be a ten-dollar piece with wings. On Christ- 
mas Eve she fell ! 

When Paz went home late that afternoon she had her man- 
tilla wrapped tight about her, her hands hidden beneath it. 
She walked rapidly, and stopped to speak to no one. 

Towards dusk the lights of the two big Christmas trees 
before the door of the hospital sprang into multi-coloured 
balls. They sent a sheen over the snow at their feet. In- 
side, it was quite dim in the parlour. Sister Catherine, com- 
ing down the hall, listened, as she always did, for Nijfio’s 
voice in answer to hers. It was strange, she thought, that 
now he did not answer. 

She turned on a light in the parlour, and stopped. 

The door of the cage was open, a perch knocked down, 
feathers strewn all over its floor. Nifio was gone. Not only 
gone, but gone unwillingly—taken by force. The disorder 
of the cage, the feathers, were pitiful evidence of that. 
There was lamentation in the hospital that night. Santa 
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Claus had played, it seemed, a cruel joke. Instead of giving, 
he had taken away. 

From Sister Catherine’s calm face no one could have dis- 
cerned the wrench at her heart—she was aghast to find how 
securely that heart had been entwined around the little Nijfio, 
she who had thought she had given up everything for the love 
of the Spouse who had asked for all. But Sister Catherine’s 
solid spirituality rapidly adjusted itself. She had become too 
attached to a mere creature, and God in His mercy had taken 
it from her. And she thanked Him, offering the stolen Niiio 
as a present to the new-born Saviour in the Crib. The shep- 
herds did no more. Still, she took care to pass the parlour 
door hurriedly, for she found herself listening for her 
favourite’s voice. 

Arrived home, Paz unwrapped the large handkerchief from 
the small paste-board box in which she had put the bird, and 
was alarmed to find him in a semi-dying condition. She had 
a small battered cage into which she put him and hastily lit 
a fire—with coal provided by Sister Catherine !—putting some 
bread dipped in milk within his reach. Gradually he became 
warm and less frightened and revived enough to eat. 

“‘A fine beautiful bird,’’ she told herself. ‘‘And tame. 
With his little ways, he will win the heart of some lady—ah, 
I can perhaps get ten dollars for him.”’ 

“He is not thy bird, Paz, to sell. He is the bird of Sister 
Catherine.”’ 

Nothing but action could still the accusing voice. Lazaro 
was at the corner grocery, spending the evening: he was 
doubtless drunk and would not be home till late. Paz put an 
old cloth about the cage and started off for the residential 
quarters of the town. She stopped at a fine large house, with 
its windows bright with Christmas festivities, and rang the 
bell. A lady came to the door, a quite lovely young sefiora, 
with three children jumping around her, thinking perhaps 
that the doorbell meant another present. Paz held up the 
cage and uncovered one side of it. 

“Do you wish to buy a very fine bird—a wouderful bird— 
he sings and does tricks, see how beautiful he is. . .’” The 
lady was full of interest. The children fluttered admiringly 
about Nifio’s cage. The sefiora asked Paz to come in, so that 
she might see the bird more clearly. In the warmth and cheer 
of the room the bird roused and preened his feathers and 
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finally began to sing. ‘‘Oh, Mother, do buy him!’’ one of 
the children begged. Paz, her eyes glistening with covetous- 
ness, watched. 

“‘How much do you want for him ?’’ asked the lady. 

This was a rich, a generous lady, Paz thought. She lived 
in a great house ; she wore diamonds on hands and wrists and 
at her throat. Her dress was of velvet. ‘‘He is a fine bird,” 
said Paz. ‘‘You can see for yourself he is not like other 
birds—like those miserable creatures in the bird stores. It 
breaks my heart to part from him because I love him, Seiiora, 
but as we are very poor, my husband and I, I will take ten 
dollars for him.”’ 

Paz held her breath. Had she asked too much? But the 
lady smiled, nodded, and left the room, to return presently 
with a new ten-dollar note. 

**I’m so sorry for you,’’ she said, ‘“‘having to give up your 
dear little bird. But rest assured, we'll love him very dearly 
and be good to him.”’ 

‘Ah, Sefiora, I know that,’’ said Paz; and for a moment 
there were real tears in her eyes. She was thinking of Sister 
Catherine. 

Paz allowed herself the luxury of a street car home. The 
shops tempted her but somehow she hated to break the beauti- 
ful crisp bill. When she reached home Lazaro was there, 
sleeping soggily with snores and gaspings. She was glad of 
this. She did not waken him to tell him of their good for- 
tune and show him the money. She carefully hid the bill 
away in her bodice. 

Next morning, Christmas Day, Paz got up early to go to 
Mass. The church was very cold, but the voices of the choir 
were warm and golden. ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
they sang. She knelt at the Crib, where the little Jesus in 
His manger smiled and held out His arms. But she found 
no peace because her good will was lacking. She knew the 
Nifio there on the straw would not approve of her theft. She 
walked slowly to the hospital after Mass. She would have 
to go to confession sooner or later, and what would she tell 
Father Cuaron? She tried to go about her work as usual. 
In the now silent parlour she spoke to a nurse. ‘‘Sister 
Catherine’s bird has gone?’’ she asked. 

‘**Yes, somebody stole poor little Nifio yesterday,’’ the nurse 
replied. ‘‘It was a mean, cruel trick! To deprive our kind 
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Sister Catherine of her little friend ! And at Christmas, too !’’ 

Paz grew more uneasy. Truly the ways of the transgressor 
are hard. She tried to find relief in thinking what she would 
do with her dollars. But at the Christmas dinner given to the 
staff, a regular banquet, she found to her surprise that she 
could not eat. She left before the end of the meal, saying 
she felt ill. Her mind was made up. There was no peace 
apparently for the wicked, so she must be good again. Thank 
God the dollar bill was still intact. She made her way quickly 
to the house in the avenue—the big white house where she 
had left Niiio. 

To-day the door was opened by a maid in a white cap and 
apron, who was persuaded with difficulty to summon her mis- 
tress. To her Paz explained her piteous dilemma. She still 
needed money, but she wanted the bird more. She must 
have him back; she had wept all night. See, she returned 
the ten dollars the sefiora had paid for him. 

The sefiora was touched. It seemed a case of the Arab and 
his steed again. Of course, if Paz felt that way about it she 
must have the canary again. And here, let her take these ten 
dollars as a Christmas gift. The sefiora was sorry, however, 
because she already loved the bird. He was a beautiful bird 
and a delightful singer. Paz thanked her volubly and de- 
parted in the glow of grace restored. She had sinned, yet 
the Child Jesus had forgiven, and so far from punishing her 
sin as it deserved, had allowed her in mercy to retain its fruits. 
She would certainly make an offering to the Crib. 

But now to make restitution unobserved. She delayed her 
return to the hospital till the late afternoon, when the Sisters 
and staff were attending Christmas Benediction in the chapel. 
The entrance hall and the parlour were quite deserted, and 
thank God, there still swung the empty cage which Sister 
Catherine had not removed: she had left it as a salutary re- 
minder this Christmastide of how unduly attached she had 
become to one of God’s creatures. And every time she saw 
the cage she renewed her offering of Nifio to the Baby Jesus. 


Sister Catherine left the chapel and came down the hall. As 
she was about to pass the parlour, the air suddenly vibrated 
with a liquid flood of song. The nun stood for a moment like 
a statue, listening. Then with a thankful heart she entered 
the room, where, happy in his cage, was Niifio, fluttering 
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with joy at the sight of her. Then she realized, as she often 
had before, how frequently God asks only the readiness to 
give, not the actual gift, leaving His friends both the merit 
of sacrifice and the bliss of possession. 

Soon it was all over the hospital that Nifio had come back. 
Sisters, doctors, nurses and patients were discussing the 
puzzle. Only Sister Catherine was too content with the fact 
to want any explanation. 

As for Paz, she had slipped away unnoticed. She still had 
an obligation of gratitude to fulfil. As she knelt by the Crib, 
her eyes filled with tears, for she understood now the lesson 
it so plainly taught, viz., that it was the poor and destitute 
who were most favoured by God, seeing that He, who knew 
best where true happiness lay, had abandoned all the riches 
of heaven and earth to join their ranks. 

G. KNIGHT. 


The First “Peace Christmas 


EHOLD the Lowly cometh! Let there be peace before Him; 
He calleth on the hearts of men His kingdom to restore Him; 
He draweth every humble heart to serve Him and adore Him. 


Behold the Mighty cometh! and lo! in ranks of light 
The New-born King’s soul-cohorts throng dazzling up the night; 
These are His warrior brothers, who fought a faithful fight. 


They come to swell His triumph and share His angels’ mirth; 
The peace they gave their lives to gain is dawning o’er the earth: 
And lo! the Prince of Peace is here—for all to hail His birth. 


What good-will gifts surround Him in that poor manger sleeping! 
The gallant-hearted dead have left rich treasure for His keeping, 
And, richer still, the mourners bring their silence and their weeping. 


O Healer of all human hurts! Of all man’s gifts the Giver! 
When shall thy Peace reward their love and weary earth deliver 
From hate and fear and sin and strife and all their brood forever? 


M. V. GARLAND. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 
HUMBLE LIFE 
PART VIII 
=f HE active life to which Miss Kate settled down at 


Hammersmith for the next forty years and more was 
a very different thing from the Carmelite vocation of 
which she had so long dreamed. St. Mary’s Home, with its 
shifting population of little waifs and strays, was not a para- 
dise of peace, especially in the early days of its transference 
to Brook Green. Miss Fanny Wilson’s infirmities and im- 
perfect sight were sometimes exploited for their own ends by 
the people who were supposed to be helping her. In the lack 
of all assured resources she had to take what assistance she 
could get. She does not seem to have been a very good 
manager and there was a great deal of work to be done. The 
children, who numbered from forty to sixty, were some of 
them little more than babies. They had to be kept clean and 
fed and clothed, and also to be shepherded and taught. No 
doubt the elder ones helped in looking after the smaller fry, 
but constant supervision was needed. The association of 
ladies at Church Street, who, in a rather vague way, made 
themselves partially responsible for keeping things going, 
were apt to come across young women without settled occu- 
pation, and there was a temptation to send them to St. Mary’s 
Home as stop-gaps, just as a means of keeping them out of 
mischief. Quasi-voluntary workers of this sort were not al- 
ways very reliable aids, and there were some elderly people 
already domiciled in the house, for example, Miss Fanny’s 
own sister who acted as cook. It is easy to understand that 
harmony among such elements was not maintained without 
many little encounters arising from a conflict of interests. 
There were, as Miss Kate will tell us, generous and devoted 
souls in the Fanny Wilson entourage, but pious people are 
often very tenacious of their own point of view, and there was 
no question here of any profession of religious obedience to 
a duly appointed superior. 
The document from which I now propose to make a few 
quotations was written by Miss Kate many years after the 
autobiography with which the reader has already made 
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acquaintance. Miss Fanny Wilson died in 1900, and at a later 
date’ it occurred to her companion and successor to set down 
in writing something of what she remembered about the early 
days of their intercourse and also about the circumstances 
of Miss Fanny’s death. The narrative does not seem to me 
to have quite the freshness and spontaneity of the autobio- 
graphy. There are, for instance, many passages in which 
rather tedious details are given of the pious banter which tem- 
pered the discussions of these two devoted souls when they 
happened to differ in opinion. I fancy that this second 
memorandum was written for the most part in scraps of time 
when, at the end of a busy day, the children being all in bed, 
Miss Kate was at last able to sit down in her own room, 
generally very tired, and often worried by many responsi- 
bilities. These were not conditions which favoured the pro- 
duction of a vivid narrative. But there are passages in the 
record which can hardly fail to be of interest as illustrating 
further the same mysterious other-world influences by which 
the writer’s character and history seem to have been so curi- 
ously moulded throughout. 

It will be remembered that Miss Kate, having been received 
into the Church at Ramsgate in 1868, shortly after her father’s 
death, went in the latter part of that year to live at the orphan- 
age in Church Street, Kensington. Her first meeting with 
the holy friend, whose mantle she was destined ultimately to 
inherit, belongs to that time. To the memoir whence I am 
about to quote, the heading is prefixed, ‘‘Miss Fanny Wilson 
as I knew her.’’ The reader will, I trust, pardon some slight 
repetition of facts previously touched upon. Though I do 
not propose to reproduce the whole, it seems desirable, in the 
quotations made, to keep as nearly as possible to the words 
used by Miss Kate herself.—[H.T. ] 


CHAPTER VIII 
ST. MARY’S HOME 


My first knowledge of Miss Fanny Wilson was in the year 
1868. She was coming out of the chapel at Church Street, 
Kensington, with a French lady’ and I was going to visit 


1 A casual reference towards the close makes it clear that this little mem- 
orandum was not written before 1913. 

tien that this French lady must have been a certain Mlle. Teuliére who 
was well known in the Church Street home at that date.—H.T. 
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the Blessed Sacrament. The French lady said: ‘‘Oh, Fanny, 
pray for my Kate. She wants to be a Carmelite.’’ I felt 
cross with her for telling my secret to anyone. Miss Fanny 
said: ‘‘You will never be that.’’ ‘‘I will,’’ I replied. ‘‘It is 
no business of yours; I did not ask for your prayers.’’ ‘‘You 
shall have them,’’ she said, ‘‘but not for that intention. What 
a nice Carmelite you will make with such a temper.” I 
rushed past her into the chapel and said: ‘‘O dear Lord, 
don’t listen to her, even if she is a saint. Hear me, grant 
me what I ask. I want to love You like St. Teresa and soon 
to go to heaven.’’ Each day when I visited the Blessed Sacra- 
ment I generally prayed more or less in these terms, with 
plenty of tears. I can remember thinking that Miss Fanny 
was praying against me. ‘‘You love poor sinners; I am one; 
oh, love me,’’ was my constant petition. 

At last I entered the Carmelite convent at Fulham, but 
only as an out-door sister till there would be room inside the 
enclosure. My joy and happiness were so g -at I quite for- 
got Miss Fanny and her prayers. Mother Prioress desired 
me to attend the Catechism classes and to get Benediction 
every Sunday at St. Thomas’s church, afterwards, I was to 
take a little walk. This I did in wandering round the ceme- 
tery. There I saw Elizabeth Twiddy’s grave. I did not then 
know she had anything to do with Fanny Wilson or the 
Home, but the words on the tombstone struck me: ‘‘Jesus, 
Father of the fatherless, protect the Orphans’ Friend.’’ Some 
strange feeling crept over me as I read them, and every Sun- 
day afterwards I knelt and prayed to be like Elizabeth. To 
pray for her never occurred to me. Then my health broke 
down. I had to leave the convent and I went to France 
where I remained seven years. I often spoke of Elizabeth 
Twiddy, but never once thought of Miss Fanny. 

On my return to England I went to stay at Church Street. 
My sister, with her husband and children, sailed for Aus- 
tralia a few days after, and I was alone in the world. So 
when one of the ladies at Kensington who had known my 
father asked me if I would help Fanny Wilson till I made 
up my mind what to do, explaining that the person who 
looked after the children had just left her, I consented and 
arrived here’ on the 1st of January, 1878. Miss Fanny 


1 This account was, of course, written at St. Mary’s Home, Brook Green 
Road, Hammersmith, where Miss Kate had taken entire charge after Miss 
Fanny’s death.—H.T. 
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recognized me and said: ‘‘So you have come after all these 
years in answer to my prayers.’’ ‘‘Why did you pray for 
me?’’ I asked. ‘‘I do not know you.’’ Then she recalled to 
my mind what I have just written that happened at the chapel 
door. ‘‘Oh, no wonder I have not succeeded,’’ was my com- 
ment, ‘‘with you always praying against me. But it does not 
matter; I shall not live long.’’ ‘‘Yes, you will,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘don’t think you can die so easily, my dear. God 
has work for you to do, but you have many lessons to learn 
first. How about your temper? You don’t seem quite so hot 
and hasty.’’ ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘“‘everything is a matter of in- 
difference to me. . .”’ 

[It may be assumed that at this turning point in her life 
Miss Kate was not only disheartened by the frustration of her 
ardent desire to enter a convent—she had just been rejected at 
Nantes—but that she was also thoroughly out of health, for 
she goes on to tell us immediately afterwards] : 

Miss Fanny asked Dr. Blackett to see me, who insisted that 
I ought to go to Great Ormond Street Hospital,’ for I had 
only three or four weeks to live. ‘‘I will nurse her myseif,” 
she said. ‘‘Have your own way,”’ he replied, ‘‘but as you are 
so poor, I will send her some wine,’’ which he did. Miss 
Fanny then went to see the Prior of the Carmelites. What 
she said to him I never heard, but he sent for me, and after 
a talk with him I promised that I would obey Miss Fanny for 
one year, if I lived so long, as faithfully as if she had been 
Mother Prioress. He told me that if I did this he would help 
me to try Carmel again ; but he went to his reward six months 
after. I kept my promise for the twelvemonth. Miss Fanny 
Wilson knew about it, and during that time she had very 
little fault to find with me. My blind obedience opened her 
eyes to many things and enabled her to clear the Home of 
several persons who were of little use, for whatever questions 
she asked, I was, or at any rate felt myself, bound to tell her 
truthfully what I thought, just as I would have done to 
Mother Prioress. At the end of the year, the Rev. Father 
being dead, she knew that I had no director, so she said: 
**Will you remain and continue to help?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, 
“but not under the same conditions. I shall not obey you 

1 Dr. Blackett was a well-known Catholic doctor in Green Street, Park 
Lane, the father of Father J. Blackett, S.J., and of Dr. Edward Blackett who 


has succeeded to his father’s practice. The Great Ormond Street Hospital 
was that of St. John and St. Elizabeth, long since transferred to St. John’s 


Wood.—H.T. 
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quite so blindly, but use my own judgment. We must agree 
to differ sometimes.’’ Perhaps, had I continued as before, 
| might have had less to suffer in many ways, but at the time 
I acted according to my lights. My point of view often 
differed from Miss Fanny’s and it sometimes caused words 
between us. Still, each evening before going to bed, I would 
kiss her, say good-night and tell her I was sorry for the pain 
| had caused. ‘‘Kate, you are not sorry,’’ she would reply, 
“you will not submit your judgment.’’ I could only repeat 
that with the best will in the world I could not see as she 
did... 

In spite of the hard work, for there was plenty, I had better 
health. Miss Fanny taught me many things. We both 
worked for the welfare of the children and the Home. Though 
Miss Fanny was a great sufferer she rose early, and after 
Mass she spent most of her time in the laundry with the older 
girls, teaching them, as she excelled in church work and fine 
lace, having learnt during her stay in a French convent. 

[Speaking of another valued member of the household, 
Miss Kate gives a further idea of the activities which enabled 
them to keep the wolf from the door] : 

Miss Stuart was very methodical, whatever she did she did 
well, so we worked together. As the Home was very poor 
and I was quick and clever with my fingers, we made albs, 
cottas, altar-cloths, etc., and also ladies’ outfits and trous- 
seaux.' By this means we earned a good bit of money, be- 
sides teaching the children how to work. 

[Miss Fanny Wilson, despite her earnest piety, was not an 
easy person to live with. One gets the impression that the 
maintenance of harmonious relations in the household in these 
early days was largely a work of grace. To the writer of our 
memoir Miss Stuart’s character was more naturally congenial, 
and the latter seems to have used the curious story of her own 
dedication to this work for poor children to encourage Miss 
Kate to persevere. Whether we approve or disapprove, there 
is no reason to doubt that such imagined guidance from on 
high did play a notable part in keeping the household to- 
gether. Miss Kate writes] : 

On one of these occasions when Miss Fanny was so des- 
perately ill that she received the Last Sacraments—it was the 
fourteenth time—Miss Stuart said to me: ‘‘Kate, if God 


1The word furnishes an example of Miss Kate's eccentric spelling. She 
writes it ‘‘treawseaus.’’—H.T. 
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takes Miss Fanny to Himself, I feel I could continue the 
Home if you will stay with me.’’ She then related to me the 
following dream which she said had enabled her to live with 
Miss Fanny so many years; for they were very opposite char- 
acters. Miss Fanny told me herself that when Miss Stuart 
came to the Home with the intention of living in it and work- 
ing for it till her death,’ though Miss Fanny accepted and 
thanked her, in her own room before the crucifix she prayed 
half the night for strength to bear such a cross, feeling a 
strong repugnance to Miss Stuart; though when she knew 
her better she grew to love her for her worth. Miss Stuart 
was thorough and truly devoted. Often I heard it said that 
the Home owed as much to her as it did to Miss Fanny. But 
this, in short, was her dream. She was out walking, and at 
the close of day was struck by the beautiful sunset. The light 
became more and more brilliant until she was quite dazzled, 
when she noticed a shady path in which little children were 
walking two and two. They were all dressed in blue, and a 
woman in black followed behind. The path led upwards to- 
wards the light, and there eventually a throne was disclosed 
upon which Our Blessed Lady was seated. The children 
grouped themselves around. The black robes fell from the 
woman who followed, and in radiant apparel she was bidden 
to sit on the right hand of Our Lady, who, after pointing to 
the children, indicated by a gesture that there was also a place 
reserved for Miss Stuart herself if she took part in the work. 
In the morning Miss Stuart related her dream to Canon Mac- 
mullen* who was her director. So he sent her to see the 
Superioress of Nazareth House; but she did not feel drawn 
to the nuns; neither would they receive her because she was 

1 In point of fact Miss Stuart died at St. Mary’s Home before Miss Fanny; 
I forget the exact year. Incidentally, Miss Kate tells us that Miss Stuart’s 
coffin and the room in which she passed away exhaled a strong perfume of 
violets, though there were no flowers there. The same thing had been noticed, 
as Lady Georgiana Fullerton records, at the death of Elizabeth Twiddy.—H.T. 

2Canon R. G. Macmullen was one of the very distinguished band of 
Oxford men whose ministerial work at Leeds led them finally into the Catho- 
lic Church. He had been a Fellow of Corpus, and as a Catholic priest was 
for many years Rector of St. Mary’s, Chelsea. In the Tablet of November 9, 
1895, Bishop Patterson pays an eloquent tribute to his memory. ‘By nature,” 
says the bishop, ‘‘uncompromising and almost stern, he was to his penitents 
a true and gentle father.’’ Though blindness saddened his declining years, 
“till the day of his death he never omitted, though often with extreme labour, 
the celebration of Holy Mass; similarly in the afternoon of each day and 
even on the day before his demise he dragged himself to pay his daily visit, 
no short or perfunctory one, to the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, and every 


Saturday, down to the very day before his death, he went into his confessional 
and heard the confessions of those who came to him with unfailing punc- 


tuality.”’ 
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about thirty-seven years old at the time. Some little while 
after, when Miss Stuart was in Farm Street church, Miss 
Fanny’s children walked up the centre, knelt round the statue 
of Our Blessed Lady and said the rosary, Miss Fanny kneel- 
ing behind them.’ The children were always dressed in blue. 
Miss Stuart followed them when they came out of the church, 
for in Miss Fanny she recognized the woman of her dream. 
When she gave an account of this to Canon Macmullen he 
told her she could not do better than join Miss Fanny, for he 
knew her well and often helped her in material ways as well 
as spiritually. 

[ Miss Fanny’s precarious health, which had occasioned the 
telling of this dream, is a constantly recurring feature in the 
memoir; for example, Miss Kate writes] : 

When Miss Fanny’s health permitted we took short walks. 
She said prayers out loud in French, for she explained, if 
people were passing they would not understand. Once when 
she was very ill Dr. Blackett had her removed to Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital. She was obliged to undergo an opera- 
tion which, though very painful, was successful. It enabled 
her to walk freely, whereas before she could only go a few 
steps. For any distance she used a bath chair in which I 
pushed her, the children walking in front. Hammersmith 
was more like country lanes than it is now. The children 
would sing hymns. Miss Fanny used to say why not join 
with the angels in praising God. As Miss Fanny was natur- 
ally very energetic she often overtaxed her strength and con- 
sequently had to lie up for several days. She also suffered 
from chronic bronchitis. Once when she had a very bad at- 
tack and got no sleep for many nights together, though the 
doctor had given her sleeping draughts, I was so tired out that 
I wrote to the Carmelite Prioress and asked her if one of the 
Sisters might offer herself to God as a victim so that Miss 
Fanny might sleep. We feared so much for her reason, lest 
she should become like her mother.* When I told Miss Stuart 
what I had done, she said: ‘‘I never came across anyone like 
you, Kate, in all my life. Who would think of writing such 
aletter?’’ I only answered : ‘“The Carmelites can suffer with- 
out others feeling it; not so Miss Fanny, so much depends 


1 The orphans seem at this time to have been domiciled in Union Street, 
W.1. It was, in any case, long before they migrated to Hammersmith, for I 
gather that Miss Stuart joined Miss Fanny as early as 1861 or 1862.—H.T. 

2 Miss Wilson's mother, who had made a home for the first orphans, even- 
tually went out of her mind, and had to be sent to an asylum.—H.T. 
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on her.’’ She did fall asleep, for Rev. Mother wrote me that 
“fone of the novices was only too pleased to offer herself,” 
and Miss Fanny slept for two days and nights. Then I got 
worried lest she should die for want of nourishment, but the 
doctor said she would be all the better ; it was only the effect 
of the different draughts ; but he did not know of my letter to 
the convent. I wrote and thanked the Sisters when she re. 
covered, but I never dared to ask them again. 

[Miss Kate herself, though generally enjoying better 
health, had from time to time spells of serious illness. Ata 
date which she does not specify, but it was certainly some 
time before I made personal acquaintance with St. Mary’s 
Home in 1891, she was laid up with a serious attack of con- 
gestion of the lungs. ‘‘Miss Fanny,”’ she writes, ‘‘made me 
share her room, as there was no fireplace in mine.’’ Miss 
Kate got better, but then Miss Fanny fell ill and the réles 
of nurse and patient became transposed. The occasion was 
marked by another very singular dream of which Miss Kate 
gives the following account] : 

I had been up with her for several nights, and though I had 
meant to keep watch I fell fast asleep. Then I thought I saw 
St. Edward, King and Confessor. He told me that Miss 
Fanny would recover and live for—I forgot the number of 
years—if she visited his shrine at the Abbey and took the 
children to pray there every year on his feast day (October 
13th). Miss Fanny woke me saying: ‘‘Katie, why are you 
asking questions so fast? Have you got nightmare ?’’ I told 
her what I had seen ; so vivid was the King in his royal robes, 
with crown and sceptre, that I can always recall the picture. 
“If you had not awakened me,’’ I went on, ‘‘I should not 
have forgotten how many years you would continue to live.” 
I had no devotion to St. Edward before that dream, and I 
never prayed to him. Miss Fanny promised to make the 
annual visit of which I had been told, and she went to his 
shrine with the children on his feast day each year till the 
one in which she died. That year she only sent the children 
without accompanying them. ‘‘Take care,’’ I said to her, 
‘tyou have only done half what was required of you.’’ ‘‘Would 
you have me go, Kate?’’ she asked. ‘‘Certainly not,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘I am only joking; but this might be the last year.” 
Little did I suspect that my words would come true. 

Miss Wilson got a little better from this attack and she was 
very busy writing the report which is printed at the end of 
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the last edition of Elizabeth Twiddy’s ‘‘Life.’’ One day 
early in the month of November she went to visit her grave. 
I was cross with her on her return, partly for her having gone 
alone, partly because the day was so cold and damp. ‘‘You 
will get another chill; you are so unreasonable,’’ I said. “‘I 
knew you would object to my going,’’ was her answer, “‘that 
is why I took the opportunity when you were busy with the 
children. Elizabeth is a saint, and I wanted to ask her some- 
thing for you and for myself.’’ ‘‘But you could have asked 
it here,’’ I objected, ‘‘as well as at her grave.’’ But Miss 
Fanny insisted that what she sought was a great favour. ‘‘I 
do not want to be forgotten,’’ she said, ‘‘when I am dead, and 
I want to be buried with Elizabeth, and you too, as there is 
room for two more in the grave. I don’t want you to die yet. 
I have asked her to obtain the grace and strength for you to 
carry on the Home, when I am gone, for about another thirty 
years.” 

[It is rather remarkable that the petitions upon which Miss 
Fanny’s heart was set were in substance granted. This visit 
to Elizabeth Twiddy’s grave in early November was her last 
indiscretion. She died after a harassing illness, of which 
Miss Kate supplies full details, on November 27th of that 
same year, 1900. They seem to have expected that great diffi- 
culty would be raised against any project of opening Elizabeth 
Twiddy’s grave for the purpose of admitting a second inter- 
ment. Miss Kate tells us that she herself pressed the ob- 
jection] : 

“Well, it will be a miracle if you are buried in Elizabeth 
Twiddy’s grave,’’ I said. ‘‘Don’t you remember they told 
you it could not be opened when your mother and Miss Stuart 
died? That is why the one in Kensal Green was bought to 
hold seven. There will be plenty of room there for you and 
me too, if you want me.’’ But she persisted : ‘‘I don’t want 
to be buried in Kensal Green, but with Elizabeth. Remember, 
Katie, what I have said. You will have no trouble. Eliza- 
beth, I know, will grant my prayer.” 

[Miss Kate’s narrative makes it very plain that self-sacri- 
ficing and devoted as she always was and ready to wear her- 
self out in the service of Miss Fanny and the children, it was 
Miss Fanny who clung to her, and not so much she who clung 
to Miss Fanny. The latter claimed a completeness of sur- 
render which she never altogether attained, and which was 
foreign to the younger woman’s character. Miss Kate frankly 
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declared that it mattered not to her where her body was, so 
long as her soul was in heaven. ‘‘If it does not trouble you, 
it does me,’’ replied Miss Fanny. ‘‘Child, child, you little 
know how I love you; if you did you would not be so cold and 
indifferent to me in all my anxieties about you.’’ I must con- 
fess that in this, and not a few similar utterances, too numer- 
ous to quote here, we get a glimpse of a certain emotional and 
exacting quality in Miss Fanny’s affection for her subordinate 
which does not entirely win sympathy. In the matter of the 
burial, however, Miss Fanny’s confident prediction was justi- 
fied. She is interred under the same tombstone with Eliza- 
beth Twiddy, and no difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
permission to re-open the grave. On the other hand, Miss 
Kate, who had knelt at that grave and invoked the protection 
of ‘‘the orphans’ friend’’ long before she knew anything of 
the work which Elizabeth had founded and which she herself 
was destined to carry on, expressed no desire to share her 
burial place, and was in fact interred elsewhere. 

If Miss Fanny prayed to Elizabeth Twiddy that her suc- 
cessor at St. Mary’s Home should enjoy thirty more years of 
life after she herself was laid to rest, her petition was more 
than granted,’ but that space of time was not all spent in work 
for the orphans. The twenty years during which she bore the 
entire responsibility at Hammersmith were succeeded by a 
period of retirement, marked, as all who lived with her attest, 
by edifying patience, great peace of soul and an unfailing 
readiness to render service to others in every way in her power. 

It has not been my aim in any of these chapters to write 
a history of St. Mary’s Home. Materials for that are not 
available, though in former years I had abundant evidence 
of the admirable spirit of those poor children, rescued in 
many cases from the most undesirable surroundings. Many 
letters were shown me at that time written by a past genera- 
tion of inmates who expressed the deepest gratitude for the 
religious training they had received, and for a personal in- 
terest, not to say affection, which one does not readily as- 
sociate with the idea of an ‘“‘institution.’’ It was really small 
enough to be, as it called itself, a Home, and the old girls, 
domestic servants in good places, or mothers of Catholic 
families with many children, liked to come back as visitors 
to claim recognition. Not a few also found their way into 
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1 Miss Fanny Wilson died November 27, 1900; and Miss Kate Looney on 
January 18, 1935. 
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convents—as lay-Sisters for the most part, but occasionally 
as elementary mistresses in a teaching Order. Be it noted 
further that the good conditions lasted through the War and 
until, at Miss Looney’s retirement, the Home was broken up. 
Writing on December 30, 1919, the non-Catholic medical man 
(Dr. Richard Bevan) who for several years had given his ser- 
vices gratuitously to this Catholic charity, testified in his 
printed report : 

**] have to-day examined the children of the Home. I have 
very great pleasure in reporting most favourably on their 
condition of health, on their general cleanliness, on their 
nutrition, on their clothing, and as a consequence of suffi- 
cient food, on their general look of well-being and robustness. 
. . » Notwithstanding all the difficulties of feeding and pro- 
viding for the inmates, Miss Looney and her staff have suc- 
ceeded in carrying on the Home, and she deserves all the 
credit and help which it is possible to afford her in her excel- 
lent work.”’ 

But even less has it been my purpose to canonize the writer 
of the Autobiography and to claim for her the religious cultus 
appropriate to those who are supernaturally protected and 
guided. It is the strange puzzle of many lives inspired by 
high ideals that the human and the divine elements are apt 
to be so inextricably confused. The old hagiographers of the 
seventeenth century resolutely pushed out of sight all that 
was less perfect in their heroes, as well as everything that 
might be thought disedifying in their surroundings. I like 
better the example which has lately been set us by such writers 
as Pére Petitot, O.P., who lets his readers know something 
of the human frailties that may exist in such a sanctuary as 
the Carmel of Lisieux, or in that refuge at Nevers in which 
St. Bernadette sought to hide herself from the importunities 
of the crowd. Whether it will ever be given to us to under- 
stand how the Almighty reaches His purposes through the 
very imperfections of the elect whom He has specially called 
to His service, is now, and must, I think, always remain too 
great a mystery to admit of profitable discussion. | 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


VOL. CLXVI. 














WHITHER STATE EDUCATION? 


EWSPAPER readers are aware that the Times 
N Educational Supplement has just been celebrating 

its Silver Jubilee and that His Majesty the King 
sent a gracious message of good wishes that ‘‘the Times and 
its Supplement will long continue to promote the cause of 
learning and sound education.’’ Many other congratulations 
were received from its confréres and others, including Mme. 
Montessori. With these the ‘‘Catholic Press’’ (which was the 
September Intention of the Holy Father in the Apostleship 
of Prayer) would undoubtedly desire to be associated, al- 
though perhaps offering its bouquet with a difference. 

The Supplement’s celebration coincided with the meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
whose programme Education had a section to itself. More- 
over, in August there had been a World Education Congress 
at Oxford, with a well-organized exhibition, provided by the 
Board of Education and the local authorities, illustrating the 
actual work done in the State schools. At the Congress ‘‘all 
grades of teaching from pre-school to university were repre- 
sented,’’ and it was attended by 1,500 delegates. Lord Hali- 
fax, a past President of the Board of Education, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, also a former 
President, was chairman of a Session and a speaker. 

Lord Halifax showed himself aware that the British system 
of education is a dual system, of which voluntary schools 
were the original, and are still a valuable constituent part, 
but as far as published reports show, later speakers, if aware 
of this fact, wholly ignored it. Mr. Fisher deprecated the 
notion that the British State authority has the same intimate 
knowledge and control of the curricula of the schools as a 
similar Minister in France reputedly had. He illustrated the 
spirit of freedom in British education from the national sys- 
tem being ‘‘conducted on the principle of partnership between 
the Board in London and the local education authorities.” 
This, to the attentive hearer, might seem hardly conclusive : 
furthermore, the French, like our own, has altered since that 
famous boast was uttered. 

Dr. Pickard-Cambridge at the British Association ranged 
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over a wide field in his address on ‘‘Education and Freedom’’ 
(summarized in the Times Educational Supplement, Septem- 
ber 14th), but to one of his observations we should all do 
well to attend. He said that ‘‘The increasing rigidity of 
organization in our political parties and the application of 
‘party discipline’ were depriving the individual of all freedom 
of action and speech.’’ Perhaps it would be hard to substan- 
tiate fully this comprehensive indictment, but to controvert it 
altogether would be even harder. His later remarks bring 
to light again truths often ignored : ‘‘all the principles of pro- 
gressive modern civilization are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘in Germany and Russia the suppression of free- 
dom has been closely combined with an attack on the Chris- 
tian religion.’” He complained that there is a tendency (note 
the irony of understatement) ‘‘in the modern secondary school 
to relegate the study of the Bible to a place of almost complete 
unimportance.”’ 

In the later discussion on ‘‘Discipline’’ the headmaster of 
Winchester spoke even more plainly. The extraordinary 
amount of confusion in educational practice to-day he attri- 
buted to the fact that they ‘“‘had thought about methods before 
thinking about the end.’’ He assumed that ‘‘the primary and 
governing aim of education is to bring men to know and to 
love God,’’ a remark which echoes one of the opening state- 
ments in our own Penny Catechism. 

In the T.E.S. for September 7th is an informative retro- 
spect of ‘‘Intellectual and Political Backgrounds,’’ by that 
Nestor of educational lore, Sir Michael Sadler. He reviews 
the secular achievements and developments, since, in 1910, 
‘the nation moved forward into a new era of social reconstruc- 
tion. In every grade of teaching the English people felt, like 
a throb of energy, the influence of the State.’’ But under the 
many eloquent periods is an undercurrent of doubt, and the 
article ends with the query ‘‘Is belief in God opium or 
oxygen ?”’ 

Turning to the annual Report of the Board of Education,’ 
entitled ‘‘Education in 1934,’’ we read that “‘steady progress 
continues to be made with the reorganization of the elemen- 
tary school system on the lines of the Hadow Report.” * This 
celebrated Report, admirable in scope, tentative in suggestion, 


' Cmd 4968. H.M. Stationery Office. Price, 3s. 6d. 
2 Cf. Section—‘The Education of the Adolescent.’’ Price, 2s. 
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nowhere intending universal application of special or partial 
organization, and advisory only, was at once ‘‘adopted”’ by 
the Board and its recommendations put into force by adminis. 
trative action. Even before the Hadow scheme has become 
Statutory law, the annual Report is able to state that ‘‘53 per 
cent of pupils aged eleven and over were in reorganized 
schools,’’ a gain of 3 per cent in the year. No notice, how- 
ever, is taken of the voluntary schools, of which, in their turn, 
the 1,500 delegates at the Oxford World Congress appeared 
to have heard nothing. Yet they are still part of the national 
system, which is essentially dual. The State schools were 
established to supplement, not to supplant, those in which 
Christian education is the first essential. 

But reading on we find that during 1934 ‘‘the number of 
Church schools decreased by 116, twenty-six being wholly 
transferred to local education authorities. The number of 
Roman Catholic schools, on the other hand, increased by 
eight. . .’” Of 163 schools closed altogether, sixty-four were 
Council schools, ninety-five Church of England, two Roman 
Catholic, and two were other voluntary schools. There is 
also a quietly minatory notice that (though the closure of small 
schools may be disputed—as happened in the case of thirty- 
four) the Board have now the power (our italics) to determine 
schools with an average attendance of thirty or more to be 
unnecessary, ‘‘provided certain conditions are satisfied.’’ The 
‘certain conditions’’ generally mean that a Council school is 
within a reasonable walking distance or that the local au- 
thorities provide vehicles to take the children several miles 
to such schools. When the country at large is suffering from 
urban centralization, it is surely false economy to herd child- 
ren together in schools remote from their homes. 

In the same number of the T.E.S. is an emphatic denuncia- 
tion by the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester of the ‘‘religious 
or anti-religious prejudice’’ which, in his experience, has 
marked, and marks, the official State attitude towards the 
voluntary system. His Lordship asserts that ‘‘We in Eng- 
land hold up our hands in horror at the demands of the 
Totalitarian State [though] it is only an exaggeration of what 
happens in our own country when the State thinks that it is 
its business to control the souls of the people.’’ On the other 
hand, a writer of the Local Authorities’ Notes (T.E.S., Sep- 
tember 14th) finds fault with the too sweeping and drastic 
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eondemnation that ‘‘Modern education does nothing to disci- 
pline the mind and entirely fails to discipline the character.” 
He quotes in rebuttal the admiration, expressed by foreign 
visitors to the World Congress, for the ‘‘freedom of the 
teacher and the individuality of the schools’’; flatly denies 
that ‘‘it is the aim of those who administer education to get all 
schools into their hands’’; and opines that the Bishop of 
Gloucester is ‘‘unfortunate in his experience.’’ Which is 
true. But ‘“‘unfortunate’’ does not mean ‘‘unique.’’ In spite 
of the ‘‘great friendliness’ which he finds prevailing in the 
relations between the authorities of the voluntary schools and 
the local authorities, the writer’s assumption is that the latter 
(in spite of ‘‘whatever one may know about certain drawbacks 
attached to the dual system of education’’) generally recognize 
and respect the ‘‘rights’’ of those who uphold and maintain 
the voluntary schools. How inaccurate is this assumption 
may be judged from the fact that the whole trend of the State 
administration since 1902 has been to cripple and hamper the 
task of the voluntary schools with a view to supplanting them 
in time. The degree of vigour with which the course has 
been pursued has varied in intensity, but the submerging of 
the voluntary school has made and is making ‘‘steady pro- 
gress.” 

This feature is perhaps a somewhat surprising one in the 
reported activities of a Department which has had twelve 
Presidents in twenty-five years. As it is claimed that it takes 
the newly-appointed Minister a year to master his job, such 
discontinuity might be mis-read unless it were remembered 
that the Minister is only a figure-head ruling over a shadowy 
Board which never sits in Council. The work is done by a 
small (but growing) army of permanent officials, for whose 
proceedings the Minister of Education is theoretically re- 
sponsible to Parliament. Nine of these officials, two of whom, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Lord Eustace Percy, themselves 
reached Ministerial rank, have held office continuously under 
the twelve Presidents. Whatever the political-label worn by 
these Ministers, their office is rather a stepping-stone to pro- 
motion than a crowning achievement in a career. So little is 
the House of Commons able to offset bureaucratic control 
that the challenging assertions of Dr. Pickard-Cambridge and 
the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester should compel attention. 
The T.E.S. of September 7th recalls in its becomingly 
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modest editorial the comment of a Times official on the ap- 
pearance of its first number, that ‘‘the repulsive subject was 
made as attractive as possible.’’ There is added ‘‘there is 
little doubt that the interest in education has increased to a 
very great extent.’’ But has it? Where? and in what section 
of our population? There may be a fair amount of interest 
in polemics connected with administrative matters, and in the 
growing cost of educational equipment, but in what else? 
While registering with gratitude the improvements made by 
means chiefly of State agencies in the accessories and acci- 
dentals of official education, there is little ground for satisfac- 
tion in considering the essentials. The parents of the children 
who now figure prominently as ‘‘juvenile delinquents,’’ are 
mostly the product of the education of the past twenty-five 
years. The Supplement has faithfully and continuously pub- 
lished the disconcerting details which disclose the effects of 
a godless upbringing. In the issue for September 14th an 
article sensationally headed ‘‘Are Children Wickeder ?”’ ac- 
knowledges cause for anxiety, but finds the gravity ‘“‘exag- 
gerated.’’ It seems to be considered something like an apology 
or an explanation that ‘‘many of the delinquents are or have 
been among the backward children at school.’’ And yet, 
what is the elaborate system of grading intended for but to 
protect and help them? What all the supposed ‘‘psycho- 
logical’’ advance on old-fashioned notions of discipline, train- 
ing, and responsibility was to bring about was just this pre- 
paration of the weak for the battle of life? It is neither ex- 
planation nor apology to propound ‘‘Probably this delin- 
quency is the symptom of a mental and moral disorder which 
may be diagnosed and treated.’’ This is one of the ‘‘fruits 
of the system’’ (of education without religion) which did not 
escape the Bishop of Gloucester’s observation. The pages 
of the Supplement throughout the current year have shown 
that anxiety on this ground was largely felt and beginning 
to be expressed. In the sympathetic reference to the death of 
Cardinal Bourne (issue of January 19, 1935) there is quoted 
from the Times that ‘‘outside his own Church his fellow- 
countrymen had come to recognize in him not only a states- 
manlike champion of religious education, but also a courage- 
ous opponent of all those modern movements and influences 
which openly or secretly are sapping the foundations of family 
life and the structure of the community.’’ There is also 
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quoted the Cardinal’s address at the National Catholic Con- 
gress at Manchester in 1926,’ and his claim for the parents to 
have freedom of choice in the schools for their children even 
though they do not belong to the well-to-do classes. ‘‘The 
State monopoly of elementary schools has developed a sys- 
tem which imposes one type of education on certain classes 
of the community. . .” 

At the January Conferences at University College, among 
the speakers was Dr. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
repelled the attack of psychology {or rather of psychologists) 
on religion; in which they claim that ‘religion is a kind of 
psychological escape-mechanism, a projection of man’s hopes 
and fears.”’ Though there is room for the trained psycho- 
logist in the school, many of the encroachments on the per- 
sonality of the child attempted by the meddlesome adult can- 
not be too strongly condemned. They are symptoms of the 
supersession of parental responsibility and the growth of 
irreligious thought, and are found existing side by side with 
a sentimental disregard for discipline and for authority. And 
it is no less disturbing to the thoughtful Christian citizen than 
the reported shocking increase in the number of proved and 
convicted cases of cruelty to children. 

There should be remembered, in connexion with this, the 
heavy expenditure undertaken by charitable institutions, which 
supplement those under the Poor Law regulations, in caring 
for neglected and destitute children. When, twenty-five years 
ago, in the hey-day of Trade Union hopefulness, the demand 
was made for ‘‘State maintenance of school children,’’ a 
student of education suggested that by thus providing for 
the victims of parental neglect, the fulfilment of parental ob- 
ligation would be discouraged. There was need obviously for 
discrimination ; for helping the deserving and penalizing the 
delinquent. But the tendency is for the State to supplant the 
parent. That a large proportion of the children in the many 
charitable homes, and those who are victims of cruelty, are 
illegitimate is further evidence of the burden which the loss 
of Christian principles throws upon the community. 

In the report of the Oxford World Congress there is quoted 
the address of the headmistress of a secondary school in Lenin- 
grad. She said that every school of 1,000 pupils in Russia 
has a doctor on the staff and six medical examinations in 


1 “A Novel Solution.’’ C.T.S. pamphlet. Price, 2d. 
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the year. When a child was absent from the school for two 
or three days the home was always visited by a doctor or a 
nurse. They had school feeding in every school. About 
80 per cent of the pupils were provided with hot meals in the 
schools, and 5,000,000 pupils were receiving free meals. 

Whether the facts related, or their implications, are the 
more terrifying is not for us to say. But obviously it is 
time for all Christian men and women to unite in a common 
front against the open—and the insidious—disruptive forces 
which are being skilfully marshalled against the true founda- 
tions of civilized society. 

S. CUNNINGTON. 





Christian Slaves 


‘*Coram Illo procident Aithiopes.’’ (Ps. 71, 9.) 


HAT shall they ask, who kneel before Thine altar— 

Knowing no freedom, save to find Thee there— 
With bleeding feet, hands manacled that falter, 
Upraised in prayer? 


What can they bring, who have no earthly treasure— 
No gifts of myrrh and frankincense and gold, 

Such as their fathers brought in goodly measure 

To Thee of old? 


Naught can they ask, who tread, beyond all hoping, 
Shackled and scarred, the broken paths of pain— 
Only for faith, that gleams above their groping, 
And knows no chain. 


One gift alone they offer to Thy keeping— 
Garnered in anguish through all times and lands, 
Sorrow’s dark harvest that was theirs for reaping— 
With empty hands. 


Lord, through the bounty of Thy bitter passion, 

Bid them draw near, and claim them for Thine own— 
These who have touched Thy cross, and in such fashion 
Behold Thy throne! 


Cc. M. F. G. ANDERSON. 




















THE MISSION FIELD AND 
“THE MONTH” 


LTHOUGH the distribution of Catholic literature to 
A those actively engaged in spreading the Gospel among 

the heathen has long been a recognized form of the 
Apostolate and already provides occupation for many zealous 
agencies, our own little contribution to the work, still in its 
infancy, has produced such consoling results that it seems 
worth while to make our readers acquainted with them in a 
brief article. There are many missionary journals in many 
languages which relate to those at home the experiences of 
the Church’s battle front—tales of patient heroism and thrill- 
ing adventure which shame our complacent spiritual medio- 
crity—but somehow the glimpses of courage and zeal which 
are granted us in the correspondence connected with our own 
modest ‘‘forwarding scheme’’ bring us closer to the actual 
scenes of action and so move us more profoundly. We need 
then no further apology for the following lines. 

Taken bye and large, it must be confessed that many Catho- 
lics are apathetic with regard to foreign missions; our own 
world is too much with us and we lack the mental power of 
visualizing others. Yet Our Lord’s injunctions on His fol- 
lowers to preach and spread His Gospel, according to the 
capacity of each, are so unmistakably clear that His will and 
purpose are beyond dispute. We must trade with the Talent 
of Faith if we are to escape His condemnation. All, then, 
that brings the missions home to one is to be welcomed, for, 
if Catholics at times are apathetic, it may be just because 
“foreign parts’’ seem so remote. One needs much patience, 
for results are not visible or immediate. If one writes to a 
missionary, for instance, a reply cannot be received perhaps 
for six weeks or more, especially if the priest, overworked as 
they mostly are, cannot answer by return. And, during the 
waiting interval, so much can happen near at hand to distract 
one that one’s interest, which started, if not white-hot, at least 
a healthy glowing red, cools down and finally fades out for 
lack of fuel. It is so much easier, on the other hand, to main- 
tain a steady interest in things close at hand, activities of 
diocese and parish, about which Press and pulpit keep us 
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continually supplied with piquant, human details. The writer 
once heard it stated in all seriousness that ‘‘foreign missions 
are so dull.’’ Surely no one who takes the trouble to read 
missionary periodicals, or even the following lines, will think 
that adjective applicable. If people only got into touch with 
the ‘‘battle-front’’ (and sending a periodical to a missionary 
is an excellent way to start!) they would soon realize what a 
pleasure and a privilege it is to have even a remote share in 
the fighting. 

It was most consoling to find that a number of MontH 
readers at least are not apathetic regarding this work of zeal, 
for when we appealed last April for names of subscribers will- 
ing to forward their MONTHS to missionaries, so generous was 
the response that all applicants were speedily provided with 
them, and six intending donors were still waiting for mis- 
sionary addresses. The announcement of this fact last month 
has tipped the scale on the other side, and there are now far 
more missionaries than available MONTHS. However, we are 
sure that when we have narrated, from communications that 
have reached us, something about the work of these valiant 
labourers in the Church’s more distant vineyards, no one of 
them will be left long waiting for whatever solace and sup- 
port a regular copy of THE MONTH may afford. Needless to 
say, the receipt of other Catholic journals would also afford 
them much pleasure, but, as it happens in the circumstances, 
it is about THE MonrTH that our missionary correspondents 
write. 

From South India, Father Anthony Joseph of Varadara- 
jampet, writes: ‘‘] am an Indian priest, working in the re- 
motest corner of the diocese . . . there are more than 4,000 
Catholics under my charge. During my seminary career— 
at the Papal Seminary at Kandy—I read THE MONTH regu- 
larly, but I have never been in a position to subscribe to the 
Review. If you could find some generous soul willing to 
send it to me, I would pray for them, and offer Mass for them 
in deepest gratitude.”’ 

Another Indian priest, Father S. F. Menezes (Sacred Heart 
Mount, Suratkal P.O., S.K.), says simply that he cannot 
live without THE MonTH! Occasionally, he was able to bor- 
row a copy, but this source of supply finally failed, and he 
said that as THE MONTH had become quite indispensable to 
his work, he begged we would find someone to send him a 
copy. This has been done. 
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From South Africa a Jesuit Father wrote to thank his bene- 
factor (who for years before the Forwarding Scheme was 
started had sent him THE MontH), saying that at the moment 
it was a particular boon to him, as it helped so materially to 
relieve the monotony of a life supported exclusively by a diet 
of tinned milk and dried goat! As this priest always had to 
shoot his own dinner, and as an accident to his rifle during 
the hot season put it out of action for three months—the 
nearest town 250 miles off and few means of transit—he had 
no other fare to live on. And he resented the sympathy and 
admiration of his benefactor so much that the matter can only 
be mentioned here because his identity remains undis- 
coverable ! 

Father Christopher Kirk, O.B.E., Dean of Uganda, re- 
cently home on leave, simply could not get used to the way 
we leave our windows open at night. How dangerous it was! 
‘But surely,’’ the writer asked, ‘‘in that heat you don’t sleep 
with your windows shut?’’ ‘*You don’t suppose,’’ he replied 
with some spirit, ‘“‘that we leave the house open with lions 
about the place all night?’’ He went on to explain that an- 
other priest—now a bishop—who worked with him for many 
years, carelessly left a window open after dark, and on hear- 
ing a soft thud, looked round to find a full grown leopard in 
the room. Before the animal was finally shot, a native ser- 
vant was very badly mauled. 

As for adventures—Father Engelbert, O.S.B., a MONTH 
beneficiary, Secretary to our Archbishop Hinsley when he was 
Apostolic Delegate in Africa, told the writer that his motor 
collided with a train near Mombasa, was pitched down a forty- 
foot embankment on to the seashore, arriving, just on the 
water’s edge, right way up, and on all four wheels! He was 
unhurt though the car was badly damaged. 

Another centre to which THE MONTH will soon travel, is 
Hankow, China, where the Irish Franciscans are making a 
new foundation. Seven young Irish priests sailed on Novem- 
ber 8th, and hope to join their Superior there about Christmas 
Day. They have a gigantic task before them, which will call 
for heroic sacrifices, and maybe the shedding of their blood. 
But so great is the harvest there waiting to be garnered, that 
the Pope’s representative, after a Visitation of the Chinese 
Mission Field said : ‘‘Give me a good number of Franciscan 
convents, and I shall not hesitate to call China a Catholic 
country.”’ 
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Another Father (in a very distant part) said naively he must 
have THE MONTH as, before the former source of supply 
failed, he was in the habit of using our material for writing 
small articles which he published in the native Press! His 
mission being as poor as it was large this means of making 
money was really vital. As he is beyond our effective reach, 
and for other more Christian reasons, instead of instituting 
legal proceedings we have managed to continue his supply of 
THE MonTH ! 

From Iraq, a Carmelite Father, an old reader dating from 
1894, wrote to beg that THE MONTH might be sent to him as 
he had not seen it for eight years (poor man !), and this is 
being done. A Jesuit Father in South Rhodesia—where, if 
conditions are less spectacular than in Tanganyika or China, 
hard living and loneliness are no less great—wrote: ‘‘THE 
MONTH comes very occasionally to Chishawasha... I cannot 
say how much I should appreciate it regularly. I am quite 
alone in the wilds of Chinamora Reserve. . .”’ 

But perhaps the most interesting glimpse of all—because 
coming from so remote and little-known a country, and ac- 
companied by fuller details and some excellent photographs 
reproduced here—is provided by Father J. F. McElmeel, S.]J., 
of Nulato, Alaska, round and about the Arctic circle. He 
begins by saying he would have written sooner but for the 
fact, incredible as it may seem, that his typewriter had been 
frozen for some time and he had to wait until the oil and 
ribbon thawed! He then goes on: 


Though I am engaged in missionary work out on the 
‘‘Last Frontier’? I try to keep in touch with the best 
work that is being done in Church History, etc. . . When 
the long Arctic nights settle down on us we Alaskans 
turn to our books. By the way, don’t believe any writer 
who says that the nights in any part of Alaska are six 
months long. They feel that long, but three months is 
about the limit at Point Barrow. 

I know you will be glad to hear that THE MONTH to- 
gether with the Clergy Review, America and Punch gets 
a nice long ride behind galloping malemutes soon after 
I have finished with it . . . it is shipped off to Akularak 
down on the Yukon Delta. The mail goes from here to 
Kaltag, then across the portage to Norton Sound and 
Saint Michael’s, Kotlik and finally to Akularak. No 
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doubt from there it finds its way to Mountain Village 
and to Holy Cross. . . 

When this letter reaches you I shall be on my tour of 
the outlying villages and camps of my large missionary 
territory. Some three hundred miles of the Yukon and 
its tributary, the Koyukuk, give me plenty of room to 
travel in. The enclosed pictures will give you some idea 
of the Alaska team, sled and outfit for the missionary. 

In the first picture you see the team I used in hauling 
Father Hubbard on his expedition to the Yukon four 
years ago. Usually my team consists of seven dogs. 
These travel about eight miles an hour with an average 
load of fifty pounds to the dog. The sled is made of 
birch lashed with ropes of seal-skin. The clothing most 
suitable for the dog musher is that made from reindeer 
fur. When the thermometer gets down to fifty or sixty 
below zero—go degrees of frost—we clothe ourselves in 
fur from head to foot as you see in the second picture. 

The population of Nulato is 265, all Tena Indians. 
There is a day-school run by the Sisters of Saint Ann 
from Montreal. This is the furthest north Catholic 
parish in the world. I am alone in this district. As the 
nearest priest is over two hundred miles away I can get 
to confession once a year. Keep us and our work in 


your prayers. It is difficult to get volunteers for this 
icy field of labour, hence we who are here must try to live 
a long time. 


We have no room for all the extracts that might be quoted, 
but those selected are representative of what the Secretary 
receives. Still, they show only one side of the picture—the 
real needs experienced, and the real help given. The other 
—the grace received by the giver—is perhaps less generally 
recognized, but is so consoling that this little article would 
be incomplete without some mention of it. It has been said 
that there is no surer nor swifter way of drawing down God’s 
blessing upon ourselves and those dear to us than by working 
for the missions. The following recent witness from such a 
worker shows this— 

Within the last few months I have had to bear the 
greatest sorrow I have ever known. Sometimes I felt— 
so weak and frail are we—that life was not worth living. 
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Suddenly I realized that the best way to meet great un- 
happiness was to try to do something for others who were 
in need. It occurred to me I might well do something 
extra for foreign missions. And since I have done so | 
can truly say that the strength and help I myself have 
received is indescribable. No one who gets in touch 
with missions can avoid seeing the comparison between 
his own life of ease and comfort and that of the mission 
priests, whose daily sufferings they gladly take, as a 
matter of course, for Christ’s sake. This inspiring con- 
trast helps one better to endure one’s own worries and 
offer them in suffrage for those who have caused them. 


The same idea is expressed by another donor who writes : 
“I am so grateful to you for giving me the opportunity of 
doing a little service for one who is giving so much.”’ We 
feel sure that more will welcome like opportunities. The Holy 
Father himself has said: ‘‘No Christian worthy of the name 
can excuse himself from co-operating in the work of foreign 
missions.’’ It might even be diffidently suggested that since 
second-hand copies of THE MONTH can reach the remote quar- 
ters of the mission field only very late—in some cases three 
months after publication—there may be some among our 
readers who would prefer to give, say, a year’s subscription 
for a missionary. And since it is a custom in the Church al- 
ways to send the Crib-offerings to the foreign missions, what 
more appropriate gift than this could we give at Christmas to 
the Christ-Child in the Crib? 

A. L. RUDD. 


“The Month” Forwarding Scheme. All communications 
to be sent to The Hon. Secretary, ‘“The Month”’ Forwarding 


Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope for reply. Kindly 
write names and addresses in block capitals. Sometimes, as 
names are taken in rotation, a slight delay may occur in 
answering. It would simplify the working of the Scheme if 
readers would please not stipulate for a missionary in any 
special country : where one is mentioned such preference is, 
of course, attended to when possible, but sometimes there 
are priests in Asia begging for THE MONTH while the only 
donors available are asking for names in Africa and vice versa! 
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CATHOLIC RE-ACTION 


THE POISON OF THE PRESS 


UCH has appeared in the pages of THE MONTH on 
Mazzi Action, and not a little on Catholic In- 


action. Something, perhaps, remains to be said 

about Catholic Re-action—the symptoms which a healthy 
body exhibits when in contact with a substance or an atmos- 
phere injurious to its constitution. It is a fairly large subject. 
Between the Church and the World there can never be 
truce or compromise : since they severally stand for quite con- 
tradictory principles. ‘‘What fellowship hath light with 
darkness? What harmony hath Christ with Belial? What 
part hath the believer with the unbeliever?’’ cried St. 
Paul to the compromisers of his time, implying that it is the 
world’s rejection of faith in Christ that puts it beyond the 
pale and that, as St. John in his turn tells us, ‘‘the victory 
which overcometh the world is our faith.’”’ The same truth 
is indicated in Our Lord’s comparison of the effect of His 
Kingdom in the world with that of leaven which produces 
fermentation in the dough. As a consequence, in proportion 
as members of His Kingdom are imbued with His spirit, will 
they find themselves at variance in outlook and conduct with 
the worldlings around them, and apt to be attacked by them. 
It is no good sign that the Church is undisturbed, and her 
children left in peace by the world. ‘‘If she is without suffer- 
ing,’ says Newman, ‘‘it is because she is slumbering. Her 
doctrines and precepts can never be palatable to the world, 
and if the world does not persecute, it is because she does not 
preach.’ * As with the Body so with her members. ‘‘All who 
wish to live piously in Christ Jesus,’’ says St. Paul, out of 
his wealth of experience, ‘‘shall be persecuted.’’ * Hence the 
good Christian is always attacking or being attacked, is prac- 
tising Catholic Action or Catholic Re-action—the response 
he makes to the action of the world. The distinction is one 
which need not be maintained in practice : whether the Catho- 
lic is impressing his own point of view on the world or resist- 
ing the world’s attempt to impose its standard upon him, the 
same principles are called upon : however, it makes for clear- 


1 Paroch. Serm., V, No. 20. 211 Tim. iii, 12. 
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ness in discussion if we consider them separately or choose 
to consider one in preference to the other. We are often ex- 
horted to Catholic Action, but few insist explicitly on the duty 
of Catholic Re-action, the persistent opposition we are bound 
to put up against the action of the world upon us. 

There are few of us who react perfectly. When we find 
one who habitually does so, we look upon him with admira- 
tion at his courage, and call him a saint. The comparative 
rarity of such persons indicates the measure in which we fail 
to practise what we profess. Yet rarely has the attack of the 
world been fiercer or better organized than it is to-day : its 
formal anti-Christianity has been recognized and protested 
against by the Pope himself. 


For God or against God, this once more is the alterna- 
tive that shall decide man’s destiny: in politics, in 
finance, in morals, in the sciences and arts, in the State, 
in civil and domestic society, in the East and in the West, 
everywhere this question confronts us as the deciding 
factor because of the consequences that flow from it." 


Notice how universal, according to the Pope, is the world’s 


rejection of the claims of its Maker: they are boldly denied 
in every department of life, so that, whatever our occupation 
and circumstances, we can hardly avoid the duty of defending 
them. 

For the moment, so vast is the subject, we have time for the 
consideration of only one aspect : the need there is for Catho- 
lic Re-action in the matter of contemporary literature. Obvi- 
ously enough, the chief means by which the mind of the god- 
less world affects us is by what it says and what it writes. 
Speech we need not consider, for one would be a poor Catho- 
lic indeed if one did not, in some unmistakable fashion, react 
to impious or impure utterances. But the evil effect of the 
Press, taking this to mean all printed matter, is much more 
insidious and constant. It is, in fact, impossible for a god- 
less world to obey God’s law in this matter, because ex hypo- 
thesi it does not recognize any such law. The world, as we 
know it, has abandoned all fixed moral standards to a degree 
unparalleled in the past. Even in our own generation the 
number of those whose writings show that they have no Chris- 
tian beliefs to check them has visibly multiplied. But even 
when Christianity was officially recognized, the world, as we 


1 “Caritate Christi Compulsi.’’ (C.T.S. edit., p. 11.) 
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have suggested, was prone to go its own corrupt way. Car- 
dinal Newman, with his usual force and perspicacity, has 
remarked on this phenomenon in his Lectures on University 
Subjects : 


One literature [he says] may be better than another, 
but bad will be the best when weighed in the balance of 
truth and morality. It cannot be otherwise; human 
nature is in all ages and in all countries the same; and 
its literature, therefore, will ever and everywhere be one 
and the same also. Man’s work will savour of man: in 
his elements and powers excellent and admirable, but 
prone to disorder and excess, to error and to sin.’ 


If this be true even of man redeemed, helped and guided 
by God’s Church, how much truer will it be of those who have 
rejected the control of God and Church alike? We have 
vivid pictures in those two romances of early Christian days, 
“‘Callista’’ and ‘‘Fabiola,’’ the work of Newman and Wise- 
man respectively, of the moral debasement of pagan society 
which forced Christians for safety’s sake to live a life apart. 
Thank God, our own social milieu is not yet wholly pagan, 
although well on the way to it; we are saved from the utter 
abandonment of decency in art, literature and the theatre, 
not so much by moral principles as by the police. Still, its 
further and final decadence can only be arrested and remedied 
by the means which formerly saved Rome—a faithful band 
of Christians fearlessly and persistently living the Christian 
life in its midst. Has not Our Lord expressly bidden us 
share His own divine role of being the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth ? The task was, perhaps, simpler in pagan 
times when the Faith itself was the object of attack, and the 
Gentiles did Christians to death in the name of their own 
false gods. At the present day the world does not care what 
we believe, and as for conduct, we are free to follow our own 
narrow and rigid code, provided we do not try to force it down 
the world’s throat. Religion is a private affair, not to be 
paraded in common social intercourse to the discomfort of 
those who differ from us. It is hard to react against this view. 

Nowhere is this attitude more prevalent or harder to resist 
than in the department of literature. It has long been the 
practice of the world for everyone to read everything that 
takes the fancy, acknowledging no outward or inner control 


1 ‘University Subjects,”’ iii, English Catholic Literature, § 4. 
VOL. CLXVI. JJ 
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of personal freedom. And what the world reads it talks about, 
and the conscientious Catholic may have to confess ignorance 
of much of the world’s reading. He will, moreover, have to 
admit that his ignorance is due to deliberate purpose, that he 
thinks indiscriminate reading objectively wrong, that he has 
not the freedom of action of which others boast—all which 
admissions will be met with amusement or pity or contempt. 
It is not everyone who can face a shrug or a sneer: some, 
indeed, would rather face a rifle-barrel ; yet in these matters 
Catholics often have no choice. The Church’s teaching about 
scandal is too clear. 

That teaching is the outcome of certain immutable prin- 
ciples, the first being that we are God’s creatures, whose chief 
duty is to serve Him and thus save our souls. Any deliberate 
action which jeopardizes salvation, such as running needless 
risk of sin, is, therefore, opposed to His will and wrong. We 
are left free, not to use our freedom as we like, but to use it 
in accordance with His liking, and, therefore, in constant re- 
ference to His will. Now, His will is revealed to us with all 
necessary exactness in His Ten Commandments, which sum- 
marize our obligations to Him and to ourselves and to our 
neighbour, and in this matter of dangerous reading two of 
His Commandments are directly involved—the Sixth and the 
Ninth: the one forbidding in act what the other forbids in 
desire." Why we should do or desire anything contrary to 
God’s will and our own eternal interests is entirely due to the 
disorder introduced into our complex nature by the Fall of 
Man. Knowledge of this fact is another fixed part of our moral 
equipment. It is because we are no longer wholly reasonable 
beings, but are apt to be swayed by irrational impulses and 
instincts, that God has had to fix a standard of morality for 
our guidance. Hence, being aware of our tendencies to go 
wrong we are not allowed to put ourselves unnecessarily into 
conditions which strengthen those tendencies beyond control. 
The same law which forbids us to commit sin, also forbids 
us to weaken our resistance to sin, to put ourselves spon- 
taneously into, or to remain willingly in, real occasions of 
sin. This is done specifically whenever, without excuse, we 
excite or strengthen those emotions which of themselves would 
prompt us to indulge in sin. Now, the world, thinking nothing 


1 Writings against the first three Commandments, the honour and service 
due to God, and the means of worship He has instituted, only affect those whose 
faith is weak or ill-based. The conscientious Catholic is hardly reached by them. 
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about sin, ignores also these preliminary safeguards. And 
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e the influence of the world is constantly acting upon us. Do 
O we react as we should? The world would tempt us to claim 
e freedom—how do we resist ? 
S We should resist, first, by realizing that what the world 
h thinks freedom is, in fact, licence, a degradation, not an exal- 
t. tation, of human nature. The psychology of the matter is 
, exceedingly simple, expressed vividly by St. Paul in that 
'S famous piece of self-analysis, far sounder and clearer than all 
it the elaborations of Freud—‘‘I behold in my members an- 
other law warring against the law of my mind.’’* The “‘law 
\- of the mind”’ is the knowledge of our duty as God’s creatures, 
af subservient to His purposes; the ‘‘law of the members’’ is 
fe that complex of individual instincts in our animal nature, 
3S prompting us to seek the good of that nature irrespective of 
'e other higher considerations—impulses which are good in 
it themselves but are not rational, and should, therefore, be con- 
e- trolled by reason illumined by faith. Apart altogether from 
II the revelation of God’s purpose, reason and experience com- 
n- bine to prove that natural instincts indulged in without con- 
Ir trol become tyrannical and deprive the victim of real self- 
of mastery. And infallible Truth confirms this in the saying : 
1e “He that doeth sin is the slave of sin.’’* So the various 
in taboos and inhibitions which our Faith demands amidst the 
to allurements of the world really make for true liberty, the prac- 
1e tice of truth which makes us free, as free, i.e., as essentially 
of dependent beings ever can be. ‘‘You cannot serve God and 
al Mammon,”’ says Our Lord again, implying that we must in 
le any case serve one or the other. 
id The only freedom which the world can rightly claim is free- 
or dom from physical constraint, a freedom which all alike pos- 
40) sess whether Christians or devotees of Mammon. Freedom 
to from the rule of a superior is enjoyed by no one but the Abso- 
il. lute God. We are all under the moral constraint of His law, 
ds which means that, unless we obey Him, we shall be ultimately 


n- judged and punished. The Scripture puts this plainly : 


of Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 


ve cheer thee in the days of thy youth and walk in the ways 
id of thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes: but—know 
S that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
a” ment.’ 

ose 

m. 1 Rom. vii, 23. 2 John viii, 32. 3 Eccles. xi, 9. 
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Moreover, freedom from physical restraint so that we can 
choose evil and thus injure ourselves, hereafter if not also 
here, is only valuable because it makes our obedience, if we 
do obey, free and willing and meritorious. ‘‘Qui potwit trans- 
gredi et non est transgressus: facere mala et non fecit’’—it is 
thus that the Church praises the Saints of God. Otherwise, 
for a rational being to be able to deny truth and reject good 
is a defect not a perfection : a liability not an asset. It dis- 
appears when our knowledge becomes perfect : we needs must 
love the highest when we see it. Accordingly, we have no 
grounds for envying the free-thinker or the libertine. They 
are blind and leaders of the blind. They are to be pitied—and 
helped. And our vigorous reaction to their perverse tenets 
and practices is a first step towards helping them. 

Recalling that we are not here surveying the whole battle- 
front—all the weapons forged by the raging Gentiles against 
the Lord and against His Christ—but only the attacks on faith 
and morals that actually appear in print, it may be well to 
consider how formidable is even this limited sector of the 
field. The situation is largely the result of the co-operation 
of two of the strongest human passions, both normally neces- 
sary for the perpetuation of the race, and both attended in 
their exercise with keen satisfaction—the sexual impulse and 
the desire of gain. The possibilities of making money by 
pandering to passion have been exploited all through human 
history. The Church, armed with divine authority, has never 
been able to prevent such abuse of freedom : the State, which 
has thrust the Church aside, and aims at doing her work 
without her qualifications, has proved still more ineffective. 
In our de-Christianized world vice has been commercialized 
and organized as never before. Efforts have been made with 
the aid of the League of Nations to suppress the grosser forms 
known as the White-Slave Traffic, but when, in 1923, an 
International Conference was held at Geneva for the ‘‘Sup- 
pression of and Traffic in Obscene Publications,’’ the thirty- 
five different national representatives were prepared to frame 
a joint Pact, but were, alas! prevented by the British dele- 
gate, who claimed that propaganda for the use of contracep- 
tives could not be prohibited, because the ‘‘subject was highly 
controversial.’’ However, such designedly pornographic 
“‘literature,’’ although often pushed with diabolical ingenuity 
through the barriers erected by the law and the police, dis- 
guised as ‘‘Art’’ or ‘‘Science’’—for vice hates to be seen as 
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such—rarely reaches those who do not seek it. The greater 
danger lies in another quarter—that of modern fiction; and 
it is here that Catholic Re-action is most called for. That the 
moral standard of many of the stories pouring from the Press 
is deplorably lax is vouched for by a veteran reviewer, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, who, incidentally, admits that several 
of his own novels have not escaped reproach. Writing in the 
Daily Mail some three months ago he protested ‘‘against the 
licence which publishers allow their authors nowadays.’’ He 
says police action is useless, since it only advertises the book 
and a prosecution generally ‘‘provokes the testimony of a 
number of reputable authors that such a book is a profoundly 
moral work of art, of conspicuous importance in the literature 
of the time.’’ The satire of this passage is the more biting 
because it is lamentably true: instances were reported in the 
Press the other day. There is no breach of morality which, 
in these lawless days, some ‘‘sober brow’’ will not be found 
to condone. Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the evil pre-eminence 
once held by French erotic fiction has now passed to the States 
—‘‘the dirtiest novels of all come from a country where prud- 
ery lingered in its sickliest form.’’ He need not, we fear, 
have gone beyond his own country for a set of fiction-mongers 
who yield to none in exploiting the baser passions.’ 

I have said that the civil law, which can enforce severe laws 
against the adulteration of food, cannot effectively protect the 
citizen from this literary garbage, which all those writers, who 
have ‘‘gone off’’ the Christian standard, are liable to pro- 
vide. Mr. Mackenzie suggests that the Society of Authors 
might take action to lessen the circulation of bad books. It 
may be that some remedy lies there, just as the film industry 
exercises a useful control over cinema displays, but one is 
tempted to ask—‘‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’’ What 
qualifications has that Society or any other mixed gathering 
of ‘‘average sensual men’’ to act as censors of morals ? What 
self-respecting Catholic would trust any non-Catholic group 
of people to recommend fit reading for him? Or any un- 
known reviewer to pronounce correctly on the morals of any 
given book? There are no fixed moral standards in the 
criticism of the secular Press. 

Consider that same newspaper world as a whole. What an 

1 The open condemnation, on November 13th, by the Anglican Bishop of 
Blackburn of much modern fiction as pernicious in effect has provoked a 


vigorous controversy in the Daily Telegraph, much of it, happily, on the side of 
the angels. 
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appalling mixture of wrong doctrine and false ethics does not 
every issue of the secular Press, daily and weekly, exhibit, not 
in chronicling crime, which it is free to do, but in editorial 
comments, ‘‘occasional’’ articles and correspondence. There is 
no real corrective to this licence, for a depraved public opinion 
is unable to react. A generation which tolerates the cult 
of nudity, the practice of race-suicide, the advocacy of abor- 
tion, of death for incurables, and of “‘trial’’ marriage, does 
not resent the open discussion by all and sundry of all such 
pagan abominations. There is no remedy, as far as I can see, 
except in a marked and vigorous Catholic Re-action, which 
shall keep aloft the standard of Christian morality until ex- 
perience again shows its necessity for the preservation of 
civilization. It is much to be feared that many Catholics have 
allowed themselves to be ‘‘conformed to this world’’ in these 
regards. Letters and articles in our Catholic Press sometimes 
indicate an easy-going compliance with the low morality of 
the age. Papers and books wholly hostile to Christianity are 
read, and to that extent supported. Acquaintance is shown 
with evil publications which could not normally be acquired 
without sin. One of the worst of the pornographic crew of 
novelists, now gone to his account, was lately the subject of 
sympathetic study in a Catholic review. And not unfrequently 
a Catholic name is to be found amongst that unsavoury band. 
How lightly do such triflers take the precious privilege of their 
Faith which states so clearly the fate of the giver of scandal. 
If scandals must needs come, for man has free will, let those 
at least avoid causing them who have been given faith to en- 
lighten and grace to strengthen. 

To sum up. The forces of evil, against which the Church 
has been instituted to fight, are marshalling to-day as never 
before to overcome and destroy her. All her children, there- 
fore, should unite the more closely to resist. They have the 
assurance of ultimate victory both individually and collectively 
if they adhere to their Captain and King. But their allegi- 
ance must be whole-hearted : there must be no temporizing, 
or compromising with the enemy. Their Catholicism must 
be a whole-time affair, and exhibited, if not in forum or mar- 
ket-place, at least in their own domestic practice. As far as 
their influence goes they must banish anti-Catholicism from 
their surroundings, and exhibit always that Catholic Re-action 
to heresy and sin which is a sign of a living faith. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“THE PEACEFUL SOMNOLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
A Text from Julian Green.! 


ff HE peaceful somnolence of Christianity.’’ How grotesque 

it is, to the Christian, and yet how true! True because 
we have made it so. For he is speaking of a Catholic church, and 
it might well be the typical Catholic church. You go in, as Eliane 
did, from the rough-and-tumble of the street and shut out the 
noise of the world ‘‘with a little leather-padded door, which sighed 
indulgently as it swung on its hinges.’’ Catholic writers of the 
type one suspects of using ground incense to blot their pages, 
so redolent of it is the result, are accustomed to make much of 
this tranquillity; the heroine, or it may be the villainess, enters 
the building, the ‘‘little leather-padded door’’ swings softly to, 
and in the unearthly solemn stillness which supervenes upon the 
bustle of sublunary life, great and wonderful thoughts steal gently 
upon the soul. The little leather door is the gate of paradise, 
not because through it one comes to the altar at which Mass is 
offered, Mass during which, as somebody has truly said, the cur- 
tain of time is rolled back and one really does step into eternity 
because into union with an eternal act, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause the building itself is invested with a quality of timelessness 
from the mere fact that one cannot hear the trams. 

“The peaceful somnolence of Christianity.’” That a church 
should be quiet is right; but what makes it so, rather what pro- 
duces the atmosphere in fact discernible in it, demands scrutiny. 
What is the reality for which ‘‘timelessness’’ is the pious novelist’s 
unwarranted label? Truer, perhaps, to say at once that it is no 
reality at all, but rather, precisely, unreality. Surrounded prob- 
ably by pale blue drapery, a pale Madonna smiles. It bears no 
conceivable relation to the realm of everyday affairs, nor is it 
suggestive in the least of motherhood, of the strength which bore 
the seven sorrows, of the majesty of the Queen of Heaven. It can 
be connected with no known category of being by which the 
realities of experience are measured. But in one respect it is potent: 
it induces in the receptive a mood of ‘‘peaceful somnolence.’’ 

The altar, crocketed or stencilled, and bedecked with flowers, 
soft with hangings and deep lace, and dim with scented incense, 
answers in no respect to any preconceived notions of an altar of 
sacrifice. Why indeed should it? For it has been built to support 


1 See ‘‘The Strange River’’: a novel, p. 107. 
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a throne, and the scintillant splendour of row upon row of mount- 
ing candles was in the builder’s mind when he made it. The Mass 
was forgotten. The Mass is a grim affair, a sacrifice. But at 
Benediction there are pretty tunes and a nice smell; so tranquil 
and so somnolent." And the priest emerges from the sacristy, 
boys in cassocks and lace cottas preceding, himself enshrouded in 
curious robes; and all of this is in a world apart, and the labours 
and woes of life are lifted delicately from the shoulders; and the 
less respectable projects, a moment since the object of careful 
thought, are conveniently laid aside. A little opium for the people? 
**The church seemed dull enough to her and she derived no pleasure 
from being in it, but it was, all the same, a refuge from the street 
and from herself.’’ 

The divorce of religion from life is a not unusual sermon sub- 
ject. It is not right, we are told, and rightly told, to come to 
church on Sundays and be self-seeking pagans throughout the 
week. Religion is not one of many departments of life; it is not 
even the most important department of life; if it is religion at all, 
it must mean the elevation of the whole of life into a new mode, 
for grace is fully explicable only in terms of life, of the power of 
activity which follows from the possession of life, and the attain- 
ment of an end towards which activity is the striving. The Chris- 
tian life is not divided into two series of activities, the one carried 
out upon the natural plane, as shaving, working, enjoying a Bran- 
denburg ; the other upon the supernatural, praying. By virtue of 
the supernatural life, on the contrary, every natural activity is 
caught up into a wider sphere of reality, is given new meaning 
and purpose, becomes operative as a means to the acquiring of an 
end above and beyond the natural end of man. And if that is so, 
if there is no aspect of life however small and insignificant into 
which the efficacy of grace does not penetrate, if on the contrary 
every problem and every reversal is to be met by the whole united 
personality, integrally supernaturalized, then obviously there can 
be no question of ‘‘peaceful somnolence’’ for the Christian. There 
can be no question of an opiate for the people. There can be no 
congruity in proposing or providing a worship and a place of wor- 
ship to be a peaceful haven for the bothered soul. There is no 
room for a little padded door in any but the most material sense. 
How is it that the undeniably existing dichotomy has come about? 

There are the unrealities already referred to. But it is much 
deeper than that. Again, there is the view that the retention of 
a Latin liturgy means the exclusion of all but a few from any real 
participation in the Church’s worship; and from this it is argued 
that the liturgy cannot but be ineffective in relation to everyday 
affairs. There is surely a great deal of truth in this contention. 

1 It may be well to point out that what is here discussed is the manner in 


which the Benediction service is often enough viewed by those who assist at 
it; the place of the service in its essentials in Catholic life is another question. 
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Even among those who can understand Latin, few find it as alive 
and cogent as their mother-tongue. For the vast majority there 
is the English missal, perhaps; but that does not alter the fact 
that for them the priest is speaking in an unknown tongue—the 
thing is lifted out of the realm of immediate contact, and only a 
great effort of concentration on the substance of what is going for- 
ward can make the reality of it vital to the onlooker. There is no 
lack in the prayers of the Mass of reference to the world of every- 
day affairs; but they pass unnoticed. However, again the trouble 
lies deeper than that. 

‘During the past half-hour she had been thinking, and she had 
come to the conclusion that she really loved life with all its im- 
perfections and all its drawbacks. She suddenly felt a loathing 
for the negative state of perfection, dictated to her by her con- 
science.’’ The negative state of perfection . . . It is worth in- 
quiry whether the state of perfection envisaged by the average 
Catholic is not, in fact, merely negative. Life in its moral aspect 
is viewed, not as a progress towards an end, the forging of a 
godly personality, the acquisition of an habitual state of mind and 
will, but in terms of avoidance of breakages of rules, themselves 
mentally formulated as prohibitions. Thus the Mass: it is a sin 
to miss Mass; and the psychological incidence is on the fact that 
it is wrong to miss, not that it is a great and wonderful thing 
to be present. The word charity in the same way suggests first, 
the possibility of having been guilty of sins of thought, word and 
deed, rather than the fact that charity is the stuff of the Christian 
life, growth in which means growth in perfection, in richness, in 
the power to achieve the end.’ The whole idea of the virtues as 
the habitual gracious qualities of a soul gives place to an absorp- 
tion at best in actions consonant with, at worst in actions contrary 
to, a code. And what is the result? That religion ceases to mean 
the positive programme of a good life; ceases, therefore, to in- 
fluence the making of plans or the ruling of conduct, except in 
so far as it imposes a negative limit, laying down what may not 
be done, but not suggesting what may and should. The Catholic, 
in other words, when planning this or that project, may think that 
in its execution this or that element must be avoided; he will not 
think of the whole business as part of his religious, his Christian 
life; and religion plays, therefore, the part at best of a policeman, 
never, as it ought, of a dynamic centre. 

“There she was, at the age of thirty-two, without ever having 
done anything really wrong in her life.’? She had never done any- 

1 The fact that the Decalogue is couched in terms of negation may easily 
lead to a wrong bias in practice unless we are careful to remember that, as 
St. Thomas says, ‘‘the prohibition of sins and imposition of sanctions does 
not suffice for the perfection of the divine law: it must make men wholly fit 
for everlasting happiness; and this can only be done by the grace of the Holy 


Spirit. . . Hence it is that the Old Law is good, indeed, but imperfect, as is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘The law brought nothing to perfection.’ ” 
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thing really wrong ; no, because she had never done anything at all. 
She had always been a good negativist. ‘‘Not to give other people 
pain, not to annoy anyone, to efface oneself if called upon to do so 
—these were the precepts she had nurtured in her soul. . .’’ Small 
wonder she was dim, frustrated, a failure. ‘‘Did she feel any 
better,’’ she asked herself, ‘‘for having striven after integrity for 
so long?’’ No, for indeed the whole reason for her failure was that 
she had utterly misunderstood the nature of integrity. How can 
integrity be found in negation, integrity which means complete- 
ness, integral fulfilment? And when Christian integrity is viewed 
as negation, the negation of wrongdoing, how can the result be 
otherwise than death, even though the soul may think itself a great 
success since, like Eliane, it has never broken the rules? The 
most horrible kind of deadness is that which masquerades as life; 
and the most dreadful spectacle is that of the soul which thinks 
itself successful and in fact has achieved, is achieving, nothing, 
is not alive at all. ‘‘The peaceful somnolence of Christianity’’ can 
be sometimes rather the torpor of death. 

Integrity. If only we understood more clearly what it means; 
understood that man without the supernatural cannot be truly 
integral, that, on the other hand, Christianity is what precisely 
integrates him, or may integrate him if he will, that it fills him, 
his natural self, with life as a room is suddenly filled with light, 
that it means in consequence not a code but a creative evolution 
of whose pattern the code is but the external formulation. Then 
worship would be adequately estimated, the due homage to Him 
from whom is life; the Mass would occupy its proper central posi- 
tion, the sum of human homage, the chief means whereby life is 
bestowed. Then the churches would be built, as they ought to be, 
for the Mass, and the Ite Missa est would be, not the end of a 
spectacle at which one has assisted, but the beginning of a day 
which one is to live. Then the little leather-padded door would 
cease to sigh indulgently; for it would cease to be the symbol of 
anything save that quiet which is the property of seriousness, and 
would no longer stand for the be-cushioned tranquillity of escapism, 
the somnolence, the unreality, of a religion segregated from life. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Nov. 9, 1935. Is Human Life Worth Saving? by E. 
Podolsky, M.D. [A Doctor contrasts the appalling increase of 
death-dealing agencies invented or tolerated by men with the 
little that is done to preserve health and life. | 

BLACKFRIARS: Nov., 1935. Germanism and Christian Civilization, 
by Don Luigi Sturzo. [A strong indictment of race-idolatry, 
which denies both natural liberty and supernatural religion. | 

CaTHoLIc HERALD: Nov. 22, 1935. Paupers or Peasants. [A 
plea for a more enlightened Government attitude towards re- 
peopling the land. ] 

CaTHOLIC Times: Oct. 25, 1935. No Loans for Armaments, by 
Father Drinkwater. [A vigorous exposure of the usurious char- 
acter of unproductive War Loans. | 

CaTHOLIC Wor.Lp: Nov., 1935. War is on: Reason is off. 
[Editorial comment on the false points of view involved in the 
Abyssinian conflict and in the criticisms evoked by it all over 
the world. ] 

Cité CHRETIENNE: Oct. 20, 1935. Le Droit de Colonization, by P. 
D’Ydewalle. [Examination of both the wrong and the just titles 
to occupy land already in some manner occupied. | 

CoMMONWEAL: Nov. 8, 1935. What serves Peace? by John Epp- 
stein. [An exposition of the Catholic Tradition in support of 
Peace, and Catholic ignorance of it. } 

EccLesiasTIcaL REviEw: Nov., 1935. The Holy Shroud of Turin, 
by E. A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R. [A detailed examination of the 
evidence for and against by a believer in the authenticity of the 
Relic. ] 

Etupes: Oct. 20, 1935. Positions Catholiques dans le IIIe Reich, 
by Robert d’Harcourt. [A description of the attack of the 
German ‘‘New Paganism’”’ on the Church and the need of Catho- 
lic ‘‘witness.’’] 

HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REviEw: Nov., 1935. The Death ‘‘Agony’”’ 
and ‘‘Euthanasia,’’ by Mgr. H. T. Henry. [A useful discus- 
sion, removing many misconceptions. ] 

Ir1sH MonTHLy: Nov., 1935. Tradition and Inspiration, by S. B. 
James. [Need to retain hold of the past so as to arouse and 
guide new forms of activity: hence the Church is the Mother 
of Arts.] 

Tue Sicn: Nov., 1935. The Mystical Body of the Eucharist, by 
Fulton J. Sheen, S.T.D. [A Study showing how essential the 
Eucharist is for the proper functioning of the Church. | 

Universe: Nov. 8, 1935. The Abdication of Man, by G. K. Ches- 

terton. [The denial of human liberty begun by Luther and 

Calvin and continued by modern Determinists. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—OLD TESTAMENT STUDY’ 


R. OESTERLEY’S latest work may be regarded as a com- 

panion to the trilogy of books which he composed with Dr. 
Theodore Robinson upon the Old Testament, dealing with its 
books, history and religion. He regrets, indeed, that he has not 
had Dr. Robinson’s assistance for this volume also, but the latter’ 
is more concerned with the earlier period, while Dr. Oesterley has 
made the subject of the Apocrypha more especially his own. A 
first part deals with the prolegomena, including ‘‘the doctrinal 
teaching of the Apocrypha’’; the second part deals with the books 
themselves. In this book the title stands for what Catholics call 
the ‘‘deutero-canonical’’ books. But Protestants also include 
under their ‘‘Apoct;;pha’’ (together with the short and uncanonical 
*‘prayer of Manasses’’) the books which they call ‘‘I—II Esdras,"’ 
better named, by Catholics, ‘‘III—IV Esdras.’’ Thus is avoided 
all confusion with the canonical books of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
latter of which is also known as the second book of Ezra, Esdras 
being the Greek form of Ezra. Catholics also reject III—IV 
Esdras as uncanonical. 

Anglicans themselves have acknowledged the almost incredible 
inconsistency of the sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles, which first 
of all says that ‘‘Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation,’’ and then bases its canon of Scripture on Tradition! 
It also says, first, that it receives ‘‘those canonical Books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church,’’ but ends by admitting to the canon ‘‘all the Books 
of the New Testament, as they are commonly received.’’ These 
two tests are obviously inconsistent with each other, both in doc- 
trine and in practical application. But in the matter of the Old 
Testament canon the Article follows St. Jerome, quoting his words 
to the effect that ‘‘the Church doth read [them] for example of 
life and instruction of manners: but yet doth it not apply them 
to establish any doctrine.’’ There is no doubt that St. Jerome 
was led into error in this matter by an ill-judged deference to the 
Jews. However, in practice, Catholic tradition has proved to be 
too strong for him, and this quite unorthodox distinction is not 
maintained. Catholics speak of the ‘‘deutero-canonical’’ Scrip- 
tures, not because they are any the less inspired Scripture than 
the ‘‘proto-canonical,’’ but because (chiefly owing to St. Jerome) 
there was once some dispute about their canonicity. 


2 An Introduction to the Books of the > ard By W. O. E. Oesterley. 
London: S.P.C.K. Pp. x, 345. Price, 1os. 6d. n 
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These important points Dr. Oesterley does not make sufficiently 
clear, partly, no doubt, for lack of interest in them. In the main 
his work is painstaking and scholarly, so that Catholic students 
of the more advanced kind cannot afford to neglect it; but he 
tends to take rather extreme views, interpreting the evidence 
rather from the standpoint of the ‘‘devil’s advocate.’’ To take 
but one example, he dates the Book of Wisdom about the year 
40 A.D., ‘‘or a few years later’’ (p. 209). But the argument which 
he regards as conclusive for so late a date is a flimsy one; he writes 
that ‘‘the mention of the worship of an absent ruler [in xiv, 16— 
17] must refer to a ruler of the Roman Empire,’’ whereas such 
worship of an absent ruler was quite a familiar fact in the days 
of the Ptolemies. Our author does not seem really familiar with 
the history of Western ruler-worship. On the other hand, the use 
of the book in the Epistle to the Romans and in Matt. xxvii, 43, 
its presence in the earliest Greek bibles, and some other argu- 
ments of the sort, obviously make for an earlier date. In fact, 
we find the discussion of the date of Wisdom altogether inadequate. 
Still, we are not going to deny that we have here, in the words 
of the wrapper, ‘‘a work of learning and great lucidity.’’ 

C.L. 


2—CATHOLIC VIEWS ABOUT 
QUEEN ELIZABETH * 


N this elaborate thesis, crowned by the Doctorate in History, 

Father Code has gathered together much useful and interesting 
information. The purpose of the book is to set forth the views of 
Catholic writers as regards Queen Elizabeth and her Government, 
and at the same time to supply a critical estimate of these writers. 
About half the book is taken up with the contemporaries of the 
Queen—Sanders, Allen, Persons, Stapleton, Verstegan, Fitzher- 
bert, Creswell, the Appellants and Southwell—and the rest with a 
selection of modern authors. 

It is interesting to note that, with Lingard, Pollen and J. B. 
Williams (Muddiman), Father Code considers the famous ‘‘Con- 
ference about the Next Succession’’ to be the production of many 
pens and not, as Tierney maintained, the work of Persons alone. 
This view, indeed, has recently been confirmed in his biography of 
Verstegan by Edward Rombauts, according to whom Verstegan 
was the penman, Persons corrected some sheets and Sir Francis 
Englefield and other Spanish sympathizers read and warmly ap- 
proved the manuscript. There is evidence, too, that Cardinal 
Allen himself read the work and gave it his full approval. 

As regards the Appellants, Father Code rightly notes the simil- 

1 Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians. By Joseph Ber- 


nard Code, Docteur en Sciences Historiques (Louvain). Louvain: Bibliothéque 
de l’Université. Pp. xliv, 230. 
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arity of their views with those of Burghley’s ‘‘Execution of Jus- 
tice,’’ considers them a ‘‘surprising departure from the writings 
of the Exiles,’’ and ascribes ‘‘much that would otherwise seem 
baffling in their writings’’ to ‘‘their alliance with the Government 
and their Gallican tendencies.’’ He points out, moreover, that 
their thesis influenced the writing of English history for several 
generations, and traces that influence in the works of Dodd, 
Tierney and Charles Butler, to each of whom a section of the book 
is devoted. All were, in fact, though in varying degrees, inocu- 
lated with Gallican theories. 

A break in this erroneous tradition came with Bishop Milner, 
contemporary of both Tierney and Butler. In opposition to Butler 
the bishop again put forth the earlier views of the Exiles, and 
though his manner of doing so left something to be desired, his 
action deserves our gratitude. 

Lingard is next considered, as ‘‘standing in the parting of the 
ways between the old school of historical literature and the new 
school of scientific history.’’ ‘‘In his treatment of Elizabeth,” 
writes Father Code, ‘‘he gave a story little in accord with that of 
Protestant historians, and yet in no way did it participate in the 
strong presentations of the Exiles or of Milner, nor approach in 
moderation Butler or the Appellants. Its almost noncommittal 
tone dissatisfied Milner; and yet the matter was sufficiently con- 
trary to the generally accepted version as to make Lingard’s Pro- 
testant publisher fear that it was too revolutionary.’’ The Catho- 
lic historian rebutted Milner’s charge of being too reticent and 
noncommittal by confessing at times ignorance of motives and 
causes in the events he described. Father Code, however, sug- 
gests that there he may have been swayed by other influences. ‘‘He 
began his work,’’ he writes, ‘‘in pre-emancipation days when 
caution was necessary for the English Catholics, and even after 
he had won the attention of the English Protestants, evidence of 
the influence of his early habits was not entirely lacking. .. Added 
to this was his connexion with the anti-Milner group in English 
Catholic politics. Lingard’s correspondence reveals an intimacy 
with Charles Butler and a strong difference of opinion from Milner 
and his policies that must also be taken into consideration in any 
final estimate of him as an historian. The principles then under 
such violent discussion had their roots in the religious difficulties 
of Elizabethan days, and in recounting the latter he could hardly 
be expected to have been uninfluenced by contemporary discus- 
sions.”’ 

For all his reticence, Lingard achieved a great deal; but the 
opening of the archives in the middle of the last century changed 
the face of history by bringing to light many documents unknown 
to him. Among those to avail themselves of the new material and 
“‘to give a general, scientific account of Elizabeth and her policy 
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towards the Catholics,’’ Father Pollen stands pre-eminent. ‘‘He 
interpreted the English State Papers in the light of the more objec- 
tive and, for Catholic history, the more valuable foreign archives, 
and although his object was the liberation of the Catholic history 
of Elizabeth’s reign from the misconceptions current about it, his 
method is not polemical. He had the same object in view that 
Lingard had, but he served their common cause better in that he 
gave the history of the sixteenth century as he saw it, and not as 
he wished his readers to see it, whether they are Protestant or 
Catholic. Just as he is a great advance over his predecessors in 
source material, so, too, is he in the manner in which he used it.”’ 
Yet much as Father Pollen achieved, he gave no complete picture 
of the reign. Perhaps, as Father Code suggests, the specific value 
of his work is ‘‘that he provides a framework for a more general 
study of Elizabeth and her Government.’’ 

One other writer remains to be considered, for, as the author re- 
marks, ‘‘no treatment of Elizabeth from the Catholic standpoint 
would be complete without a mention of Hilaire Belloc.’’ Father 
Code, therefore, gives a summary of Belloc’s views, which ap- 
proximate in many respects to those of the Exiles. He quarrels 
with his refusal to give references to authorities, but recognizes 
that ‘‘what distinguishes him is the way in which he analyses the 
characters and the motives of those who determined the policies 
during the reign of Elizabeth,’’ and that in this he reveals research 
and judgment. 

From the above brief summary of the present work, it is obvious 
that Father Code has made a selection of the authors to be con- 
sidered. It is not that he does not recognize the importance of 
other Catholic writers, whom incidentally he mentions, such as 
Birt, Simpson, Foley, Morris, Stevenson, Knox and Bridgett, and 
not a few more—his Bibliography runs to twenty-eight pages— 
but the limits of the book made a choice inevitable; and few, I 
think, will quarrel with his selection. Few, too, will find fault with 
his conclusion, similar to that put forth in this journal some years 
ago,’ that there is still room and need for a new, critical and fuller 
history of the Queen and her reign. 

L.H. 


3—A BOOK FOR THE TIMES * 


HE spirit of war remains the major scandal of our civilization. 
That mankind, which has made such wonderful discoveries in 
material things, has penetrated so deeply into the secrets of nature, 
and shown increasing mastery over her forces, has accumulated 


? Cf. “Wanted : A New and True History of Queen Elizabeth,” Tuz Montn, 
March, 1930, p. 212. 

* The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations. By John Eppstein. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxi, 525. Price, 155. 
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through the ages lofty spiritual and intellectual treasures and dis- 
played such heights of moral heroism, should not yet have devised 
some means of extending the reign of law to international rela- 
tions and should be subjected still to the possibility of lapsing on 
nation-wide scale into the methods of the brute in the dealings of 
State with State, surely shows the reality of the Fall—that grievous 
revolt of pride and passion against reason which is the cause of all 
human ills. Even now, in the full blaze of the Christian teaching 
and with all past history to learn from, responsible statesmen, 
wholly blind to man’s destiny, are planning for national welfare to 
be achieved by brute force and maintained by overriding the claims 
of justice and charity. That is bad enough. From the atheist 
and the materialist one expects an outlook inspired by the an- 
cestry they claim. But how is it that multitudes of Catholics, be- 
lievers in God’s purpose, members of God’s Church, allow them- 
selves to be so infected with the virus of nationalism, a disease 
which Christ came to destroy, that they embrace the anti-Christian 
views regarding the duties of man to man prevalent around them, 
and are as swollen with racial pride and the spirit of, dominance 
as their benighted fellow-citizens who have no religious principles 
to guide them? That indeed is the scandal of Christendom—the 
active preference of earthly ambitions and interests to those of 
that glorious fellowship which embraces the whole world—mem- 
bership of the universal Kingdom of Christ. The chief preoccupa- 
tion of Christ’s Vicars for the past half-century has been to recall 
Catholics to a sense of their Christian citizenship, and to remind 
them that their particular States, however powerful and populous, 
belong to the comity of nations and have no right to pursue policies 
injurious to the world at large: in other words, that charity as 
well as justice should govern inter-State relations and that the 
Golden Rule is of universal application. But alas! not only is the 
world as a whole imperfectly civilized, but Catholics who are meant 
to be the salt of civilization, are only partially Catholicized. Con- 
sequently Papal teaching has fallen upon deaf ears, and many 
Catholics who should know that Peace, based on charity and justice, 
is the immediate and natural, if not the chief, object of their faith, 
are as ignorant and negligent of their duty as those without the 
Fold. 

To such, and to all who cannot see their way clear because of 
the medley of contradictory doctrines which blinds them to-day 
Mr. John Eppstein in this most valuable and timely work—the only 
one of its kind in English—has a helpful and persuasive word. Or 
rather many words of that sort, for his treatise is exceedingly 
thorough and complete. Since from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era—he goes no further back—there has been prevalent among 
the nations a practice of defending their rival claims, just and un- 
just, by threatening or using physical violence, and since, more- 
over, God Incarnate on the day of Pentecost founded a religious 
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system, divinely endowed with the means of enabling mankind to 
fulfil its eternal destiny, his main purpose is to discuss how the 
system regards the practice—what in other words is the accredited 
Christian doctrine on the subject of peace and war. Treating the 
matter historically, he examines the testimony of the Fathers and 
the tradition they handed down during successive ages, showing 
that the development, if gradual, was still consistent and always 
based upon the dictates of justice. This is not to say that Christian 
practice, even amongst the leaders of the Church, was always in 
accord with Christian principle or that all exponents stated the 
doctrine aright: indeed not the least valuable part of Mr. Epp- 
stein’s work is his careful analysis of the true trend of tradition 
and his condemnation of the many offences against justice com- 
mitted or condoned by those who knew better. There is no shirk- 
ing of unpleasant facts, such as some connected with the Crusades 
or the Conquest of America; no glossing over the ignorance of 
earlier times, unschooled by experience and led astray by false 
analogies and interpretations. The author realizes that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is not static but dynamic.’’ Christ’s teaching sowed the 
seed which under the influence of the Holy Spirit came to blade 
and fruitage in due season. The first chapter examines this teach- 
ing in detail from a selection of apposite passages from the New 
Testament, which exhibit the spirit of Christianity and the meaning 
of utterances which seem to condemn all use of force; then there 
follows a chapter on military service for Christians, a point of 
practical ethics on which the correct doctrine was not always 
grasped. It took some time for a vigorously-persecuted minority 
to realize that they were united by civil bonds with those who 
persecuted them and were not an alien body. 

The modern doctrine about peace and war first emerged in detail 
from the writings of St. Augustine, when the Church was ‘‘mew- 
ing her mighty youth’’ after the cessation of persecution, and was 
classified and confirmed by the great scholastics, St. Thomas, 
Vittoria, Suarez and Vasquez, who maintain that certainty of the 
justice of his case must precede a ruler’s recourse to war as a last 
resort. Mr. Eppstein, in expounding this doctrine, is careful to 
point out how exceedingly abstract was the conception of the State 
and its duties, formed by these masters of logic, and how rarely the 
conditions for a literal application of their principles could be 
found in real life. He himself shows what modifications are neces- 
sary, and that not a little still needs authoritative decision. His 
discussion of this ethical aspect of the question goes deeper and 
wider than that of any modern moralist, for few have his practical 
experience. Part of the benefit of his work will consist in bringing 
such moot questions into general knowledge and thus hastening 
their solution. 

All the way through, the author has his eye on the present 
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state of affairs, still to be studied in the unquenched lurid embers 
of the Great War. In view of the lack of knowledge of principles, 
shown in newspaper correspondence about such questions as 
national rights, the nature of patriotism, the status of ‘“‘backward 
nations,’’ the need of expansion, this detailed and authoritative 
exposition of permanent principles comes as a boon to be cherished. 
Its very wealth of documentation may at first deter the reader, but 
the summary of conclusions in each chapter based on what is 
quoted makes the student’s task much easier. We trust that our 
seminaries, above all, will make constant use of the volume, for 
now more than ever clear notions on the institution of international 
law are needed to ward off the dissolution of civilization through 
international anarchy. 
J.K. 


4—A NEED WELL SUPPLIED * 


OME years ago, so it is said, the question was raised at an 

Educational Conference at one of our Universities whether it 
was desirable to retain the ‘‘History of Education’’ as a subject of 
examination for the Teacher’s Diploma. One argument which 
helped to decide the issue (if it did not actually determine it) in 
favour of retention was that it made ‘‘a good examinable subject.” 
We may infer then that there is some decided fascination, if not 
utility, in the study of educational theory and practice from the 
vast literature which has been accumulated to satisfy it. ‘‘Educa- 
tional History,’’ says Foster Watson, ‘‘furnishes a key to the 
understanding of the problems of administration, organization and 
method which confront the student to-day. It will also help him 
to assume a just attitude towards the future, dispose him to avoid 
routine, to beware of prejudice, and to keep an open mind with 
reference to suggested change. History is the prophylactic against 
the fogeydom which besets the schoolmaster, the committee-man 
and the official.’’ Not only do handbooks and monographs in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages abound, but the bibliography attached 
to the great names in education is portentous. That under the 
name of Pestalozzi alone occupies no fewer than eight hundred 
pages—and it is by no means exhaustive—in the ‘“‘Monumenta 
Germanie Pedagogica,’’ itself a voluminous publication. Not- 
withstanding, there has long been room for a succinct, documented 
and impartial History of Education on which students, and especi- 
ally Catholic students, can safely rely. It is as an eminently suc- 
cessful attempt to meet these requirements that we welcome the 
volume under review. 

1A History of Education, considered chiefly in its Development in the 


Western World. By the Rev. W. Kane, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press. Pp. xvi, 637. Price, $2.40. 
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Previous textboo" on the subject have, many of them, been 
vitiated by faults ot ‘cess or defect. There are, for example, his- 
torians who paint fancy picture in the absence of contemporary 
evidence of what uney conceive primitive education must have 
been. Then there are those whose judgment is distorted by anti- 
religious bias, who depreciate the services of deserving Christian 
educationists, and grossly exaggerate the merits of their pet para- 
gons. Is there anyone, in possession of the true facts of the case, 
who can listen with patience when German Protestant historians 
salute Luther with the title, preposterous in his case, of ‘‘the father 
of the National Schools,’’ a man of whose pernicious influence on 
education Erasmus wrote: ‘‘Wherever Lutheranism reigns, there 
literature perishes’? ‘‘Neither Luther nor Knox,’’ says Professor 
J. W. Adamson, ‘‘had in mind a national system of elementary 
schools: their purpose was to secure control of all schools and uni- 
versities, and to make the requirements of clerical education domi- 
nate the course of study.’’ Readers of the revised and enlarged 
edition of Painter’s ‘‘History of Education’’ in the ‘‘International 
Education Series’’ must surely have noticed the care with which 
he has omitted all mention of St. John Baptist de la Salle who has 
the credit of two great contributions to instructional efficiency, 
namely the popularization of the simultaneous method of instruc- 
tion and the foundation of Training Colleges for Teachers. Neither 
does he so much as allude to the teaching Congregation founded by 
the Saint, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, whose pupils at 
present number three-quarters of a million. It is not so long ago 
that Leach for the first time exploded the myth, long mistaken for 
sober history, which represented Edward VI as the munificent 
founder of numerous Grammar Schools, the fact of course being 
that his Government and that of his father before him had proved 
themselves tragically successful architects of educational ruin. Of 
the much-belauded ‘‘Scholemaster’’ of Roger Ascham, Edmund 
Gosse could write: ‘‘It is impossible to call Ascham an agreeable 
writer, and pure pedantry to insist on his mastery of English.’’ And 
W. H. Woodward adds, with reference to Ascham’s double- 
translation system, which he had borrowed from Vives: ‘‘The 
method according to which a classical language is taught by a 
process of re-translation of construes is at least as old as Cicero 
and is of little importance in the history of instruction.’’ As for 
Comenius, he made no secret that he was indebted not only for the 
title but also for the method of his ‘‘Janua Linguarum Reserata’’ to 
the Irish Jesuit, William Bathe, just as Sturm had perforce to 
admit that in his famous school at Strassburg the system adopted 
was that of the Brothers of the Common Life, a body adorned by 
the membership of Thomas 4 Kempis. Of the sneers of Compayré 
and the misstatements of Quick at the expense of the Jesuits it is 
needless to speak. It would be possible to quote other instances 
of misrepresentation and of unwarranted pretension which it 
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would be easy to unmask, but those quoted may suffice to show 
how opportune is the publication of a demonstrably truthful His. 
tory of Education, fully and accurately documented and objective 
in its outlook, such as Father Kane has written. 

This manual, unlike sundry others with the same designation, 
is not a mere natural history of the evolution of pedagogic theory. 
The successive stages of development, ancient, medieval and 
modern are examined, each in the light of its contemporary Zeit- 
geist. It gives in the case of the more prominent individual educa- 
tionists, whether teaching or merely theoretical, from Plato to 
Herbert Spencer, a brief analysis of what is vital in their theory or 
practice or both, preceded by an inquiry into their antecedent 
qualifications and personal careers, sometimes with much wealth of 
detail. Readers who use this book for examination purposes will 
probably feel that they would be ready to exchange much of this 
biographical material for a more liberal allowance of the author’s 
sane and discerning criticism. In a future edition some space 
might be solicited for a discussion of the Montessori System and 
the Dalton Plan. 

Among other features of the book worthy of special notice is 
the stress it lays on educational forces and influences other than 
those operative in school, of which there is such an abundance in 
this mechanized age, such as wireless, the cinema, and the gramo- 
phone. Emphasis is also laid on the progressive democratization 
of education, involving problems of central and local control, and 
narrowing of the scope of private enterprise. There is an interesting 
chapter on modern school systems in different countries and a long 
and instructive one on school education in North and South 
America and Canada. To each chapter is appended a list of topics 
for discussion suggested by it and a select bibliography to enable 
the student to find material for such discussion. This series of 
bibliographies, as anyone who has expert knowledge will agree, 
attests the wide reading of the author and shows that his acquain- 
tance with the literature of his subject is thoroughly up-to-date. 

H.I. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL, 
LEARLY printed on good paper, St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the Blessed Sacrament and the Mass, translated, with notes, 
by the Rev. F. O’Neill (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling: Price, 
5s.) is a very handy re-arrangement of the valuable things St. 
Thomas says in the Summa concerning the Eucharist and the 
Mass. The translator has used a wide discretion in selecting the 
objections that are best within the scope of lay readers, and the 
very brief notes and introduction on such difficult points as ‘‘sub- 
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stance’ and ‘‘accident’’ are good. The English is very pleasing ; 
the translation is literal, yet care has been taken to smooth out 
the difficulties that sometimes arise merely from the turn of St. 
Thomas’s Latin. There are appendixes bearing on the theory of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass; other short appendixes treat of the 
Fall of Man and of the metaphysical concept of quantity. 


MoRAL. 

The proposed scheme of the ‘‘Bibliothéque Catholique des 
Sciences Religieuses’’ seems now to be almost completed. Among 
the latest volumes, that on Morale Internationale, by Joseph Folliet 
(Bloud et Gay: 12.00 fr.) must be considered one of the most im- 
portant questions of the present day. The author divides his work 
into three parts: the facts as the modern world reveals them, the 
interpretation of those facts, nationalism, imperialism, racialism, 
pacifism, and finally the Catholic point of view in regard to them 
all. It is this last part which will most interest his readers. He 
discusses, boldly and without flinching, the rights and duties of 
the State, both in regard to its own subjects and in regard to other 
nations; in perhaps the best chapter of the book he analyses the 
justice of war, with all its consequences, conscription, armaments, 
etc. Lastly he examines the right, but also the responsibilities in- 
curred by, colonization. The book covers much ground, but it is 
so rigidly systematic that the reader is never lost or left in doubt. 

Father Seraphinus a Loiano, O.M.Cap., expanded the moral 

treatise of Father de Varceno, but unfortunately was unable to 
publish it in his lifetime. It was, therefore, left to Father Maurus 
a Grizzana, O.M.Cap., to edit it. The volume before us is the 
second volume of the work, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, ad 
Normam Juris Canonici (Marietti: pp. 679, 25.00 1.), comprising 
the sections on the theological virtues, the commandments, except 
the sixth, ninth and seventh, and some precepts of the Church. In 
this very full and exact treatment, the authors and editor have 
paid special attention, of course, to the canons of the Codex Juris 
Canonici. The matter has been developed much beyond the 
customary treatment, so that the work is perhaps more suited to 
the professor than the beginner, who, however, will derive great 
profit from reading the work under direction. It is well furnished 
with indexes, analytical and general. We look forward to the com- 
pletion of the work in another volume. 


BIBLICAL. 

Convinced though we are that the progress of biblical studies 
within the Church demands the thorough treatment of individual 
books and problems rather than the appearance of any more gen- 
eral introductions, we cannot but extend a welcome to the fourth 
and enlarged edition of Dom Hildebrand Hépfi’s introduction to 
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the books of the Old Testament, or, to give the full title, Introduc- 
tionis in sacros utriusque testamenti libros Compendium: Vol. I], 
Introductio specialis in libros Veteris Testamenti (Anonima 
Libraria Cattolica Italiana: 25.00 1.). The success of the book is 
a sufficient guarantee that it is a good one of its kind, and all 
Catholic students of Holy Writ will regret the premature death of 
the author. The treatment of the several books is clear and 
methodical, and it is evident that the author has made an especial 
effort to acquaint himself with the English literature of his subject, 
no less than with the German, Latin, French and Italian. He does 
not enter very deeply into the various questions that arise; we 
think, for instance, that the ‘‘documentary hypothesis’’ concern- 
ing the Pentateuch always requires a full and careful handling, 
because outside the Church it is so often taken for granted, and 
affects enormously the view taken of all else in the Old Testament. 


CATECHETICAL. 


As Father Tigar, S.J., says in his preface, the excellent little 
book Learning the Faith by Living it (Ouseley: 2s. 6d.), consisting 
of suggestions for Religious Instruction, written by one who in 
thirty-five years’ experience has mastered the art of thinking with 
the young child, is ‘‘most stimulating.’’ The method of teaching 
children here outlined has been well tried, and makes great use of 
the liturgy and, having been thoroughly tested, can be called a 
method that works. We cannot recommend too highly the little 


book—which is also nicely illustrated—to all those who have to do 
with young children. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

A book which should be welcomed by seminary students is Cir- 
culus Philosophicus seu Objectionum cumulata collectio by C. Car- 
bone (Vol. II, Onmtologia. Marietti: 18.00 1.). The objections 
against the main principles of Thomistic ontology are grouped 
under thirty-two theses, arranged to give difficulties, solutions and 
doctrine in the usual scholastic form. On an average there are 
more than twenty objections against each thesis, so that the student 
may learn to understand it to the full and defend it with success. 
The print is good, and there is a table of contents at the end. 

The study of medieval civilization and medieval thought is no 
longer neglected, as though it referred to a mere interlude in human 
history, without any real value in itself or importance for subse- 
quent centuries. And anyone who wishes to make acquaintance 
with the wealth and variety of philosophical speculation that form 
one of the chief characteristics of the Middle Ages, can hardly do 
better than read with careful attention the new English transla- 
tion of Vol. I of Professor De Wulf’s History of Medizval Philo- 
sophy, by Father E. C. Messenger (Longmans: 12s. 6d. n.). This 
third English edition is based upon the sixth French, wherein the 
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eminent Louvain professor continues his former analytic and 
chronological method, although in the final part of the book he 
adds synthetic and comparative studies. This edition is particu- 
larly valuable as incorporating the latest conclusions of historians 
as to the authenticity of individual works and the interpretation 
to be given to the doctrines of individual thinkers. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


An unusually clear exposition of the meaning and practice of 
prayer, reaching to higher contemplation but avoiding mystic 
words or phrases, is to be found in Progress through Mental 
Prayer, by Father Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.). 
It is a book at once of theory and practice, founded evidently on 
experience. It translates the accepted theoretical steps and 
divisions into actual life. Many a soul, when reading this book, 
will recognize its own portrait; it will in consequence be the more 
ready to follow the author’s guidance to yet higher adventures. 
It is this combination of the actual with the ideal which is the 
special attraction of this carefully-written book. 

It is an encouraging sign that a new edition should be called for 
of Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.). Scupoli is 
an original writer, full of the stimulating motives and means which 
were the inspiration of his time, and with that eminently practical 
outlook which makes him and his like still live. It may be granted 
that there is a certain dryness about these older authors; that only 
means that they must be read more slowly, and less at a time, 
than most of their modern successors. Scupoli makes this almost 
obligatory by his short chapters. But there is no mistaking his 
meaning ; his determination that his readers shall understand what 
perfection comprises, and shall be provided with the means to 
attain it. His chapters on prayer are full of thought and realiza- 
tion. This edition includes the treatise ‘‘Of Inward Peace,’’ which 
alone would give the author a prominent place among spiritual 
writers. 

Following in the lines of Karl Adam’s great work, The Church 
and the Catholic, by Romano Guardini, translated from the Ger- 
man by Ada Lane (Sheed & Ward: 5s.) seizes on the awakening 
in our time to the individual’s relation to society, and sees in that 
movement another proof of the Church as the true ideal of 
humanity. The Church frees man from the prison of himself; it 
gives him his full realization as a member of the mystical Body of 
Christ; such is the thesis of the first part of the book. In the 
second, ‘‘The Spirit of the Liturgy,’’ we are shown, with admir- 
able clarity, how fully the recognized prayer of the Church responds 
to and expresses that ideal; ‘‘it unites art and reality in a super- 
natural childhood before God,’’ giving the whole of mankind the 
language by which it may fulfil its destiny, the united praise of 
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God. There is a firmness and courage in the author’s style which 
is specially stimulating. We congratulate the author on the com- 
pletion of a work which, clearly, has been spread over many years. 

In Le Christ et le Monde Moderne, by P. Andréas Engel, trans- 
lated from German into French by Georges Delagneau (Lethiel- 
leux: 8.00 fr.), we have a carefully-balanced study of the signi- 
ficance of Christ the King in the conditions of this world. Other 
dominations are considered, Culture, Work, Pleasure; in contrast 
with these the author shows the influence of the kingship of 
Christ on the intellect of man, on his affections, and then, more in 
detail, on the family and on national life, especially in the world 
of to-day. 

The happily growing popularity and influence of the Third Order 
of St. Francis makes very welcome a new volume Le Tiers-Ordre 
de Saint Frangois d’Assise, Conférences aux Novices, by ‘‘Un 
Maitre des Novices’’ (Lethielleux: 12.00 fr.). In a series of twelve 
discourses, each of which is followed by a sketch of a patron saint, 
one of whom is the tertiary, St. Thomas More, the author describes 
the Third Order, what it is, conditions for and manner of admis- 
sion, its indulgences, and lastly, the manner of life it involves. 
For those whose business it is to receive and instruct tertiaries 
this book will be invaluable; tertiaries themselves will find in it 
very clear and helpful spiritual reading. 

A very welcome compilation of prayers and devotions has been 
published by a priest, called The Book of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d.), and containing all 
that can express and foster that cultus in the Church, Mass, 
Office, Litanies, the Holy Hour, the Nine Fridays, etc., etc., neatly 
printed and bound in a handy format. It is sure to be a favourite 
devotional manual. 

From Messrs. Benziger and Co. (Einsiedeln, Switzerland), comes 
a small volume of 118 pages with the title Siehe, Er ist vor den 
Toren, It is an Advent book and its considerations are grouped 
under the four Sundays of that season. Its warp is made of pas- 
sages from the Old and New Testament, from the Breviary and the 
Missal; its woof of the reflections of the author, Robert Kosmas. 
It is a useful text for Advent meditations, a possible source for 
Advent homilies. 


LITURGICAL. 


The Revs. C. J. Cullen, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., have 
followed up the publication of their most excellent Catholic Missal 
by a shorter compilation The Sunday Missal (Kenedy: $1.00 and 
upwards) wherein the Mass for only the principal feasts and Sun- 
days is provided. A long and lucid Introduction—‘‘The Missal 
and the Mass Explained’’—will be found most useful, the transla- 
tion is clear, whilst the large type and orderly arrangement make 
it attractive and easy to use. 
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HISTORICAL. 

We need only chronicle, with heartiest congratulations to the 
general Editor, Dr. Messenger, and the various contributors, the 
completion by the issues of Vols. IV and V of the series Studies in 
Comparative Religion (C.T.S.: 3s. each). The entire set may be 
had, bound, for 12s. 6d. (13s. 1d. post free in this country), and a 
collection of such value at so low a price should be secured by all 
educated Catholics. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In simple language, for the book is addressed to children, R.P. 
Xavier Mertens, S.J., in Une petite martyre Chinoise, Anne 
Wang (Lethielleux: 5.00 fr.), gives us the life and draws the 
character of a Chinese child of fourteen, who, with others, laid 
down her life in the Boxer Rising, explicitly because she refused 
to apostatize. We are shown Anne in her Chinese family life, 
with countless trifles to illustrate it; we see her characteristic con- 
tentment whatever might come; finally the full story of her capture 
is told, a story worthy of the best traditions of the martyrs. 

One may reasonably be surprised that a life of the wonderful 
ecstatica, St. Clare of the Cross, has not before appeared in Eng- 
lish. This gap has now been filled up by Father E. A. Foran, 
O.S.A. (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.), with a small volume 
which, for more reasons than one, is full of interest. It is such 
a Life as we may expect of an ecstatic saint of that period, but it 
is more; the story of the heart that was found, when opened, to 
contain impressions of the instruments of the Passion, surely makes 
the Saint unique. She was canonized by Pope Leo XIII in 1883. 
The little book is closely packed with matter, and has interesting 
illustrations. 


LITERARY. 


It is significant that there should appear in Madras so well-in- 
formed and thorough a student of Newman as Mr. F. A. D’Cruz, 
K.S.G., has proved to be by his late work, Cardinal Newman, His 
place in Religion and in Literature (Good Pastor Press, Madras). 
In this volume of more than 650 pages, the quotations alone, taken 
from the most varied sources, show widespread reading and re- 
search; they bring together every shade of opinion, helping us to 
realize the wide field of Newman’s influence. From within, also, 
Newman is studied; from his own published works, their origin 
and their content. Problems, and there are many, are fairly faced ; 
though the last has not yet been written on many of them, Mr. 
D’Cruz does not hesitate to give his own conclusions, distributing 
praise and blame with an impartial hand. Being essentially a pro- 
duct of his generation, Newman is studied throughout chiefly in 
that light ; as its representative, and in the effect he had upon it. 
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FICTION. 

One has to be well up in Trollope to appreciate to the full the 
humour and cleverness of Father Ronald Knox’s Barchester Pil- 
grimage (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), and one effect of the book 
will surely be a revival of interest in that Victorian novelist, who 
was such a faithful chronicler of his times. But even the stranger 
to Trollope will be able to enjoy the surprising vividness of the 
parodist’s sketches of clerical life, aided by his genealogical tables, 
maps and index, and the delicate irony with which he depicts the 
evolution of religious views and practices at which Trollope could 
hardly have guessed. The book from this aspect has a distinct 
“tapologetic’’ value, but that will not deter those who profess 
‘‘Barchester’s’’ beliefs from enjoying it. And Catholics too, as yet 
often unaware of the glories and beauties of their religious in- 
heritance, may find profit, as well as pleasure, from its perusal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Those who read American will find much to interest them in 
College Men, their Making and Unmaking (Kenedy : $2.00) writ- 
ten by an old and experienced professor, under the pseudonym of 
Dom Proface. We say ‘‘those who read American’’; because the 
author gives both us and College Men his lessons almost entirely 
in the shape of anecdotal conversations with one type of youth 
or another. He has seen many such, he has admiration and love 
for them all; he has many hints, of plain common sense, on natural 
virtue, on consideration for others, on the supernatural, which 
youth leaving school for college may be likely to need. For us in 
England the book gives a living picture of the young man of 
’Varsity age in the States—an energetic type well worth securing 
for the service of Christ. 

Mrs. Plunket Greene, in a series of charming reflections called 
The Prophet Child (Longmans: 6s.), has shown her interest in 
child life and child psychology. She champions, above all things 
else, the right of the child to his own originality; she deprecates 
the tendency of modern education to force all children into the 
same mould, and so to rob them, then and for the rest of their 
lives, of that which should be most themselves. She champions 
the individual, but on that very account, and all the more, shows 
that he must needs be a part of the social scheme; and that because 
love is the force which should mould him, and love is of God, the 
Father of us all. 

One is tempted to say that never has Mr. Eric Gill revealed him- 
self more than in the three lectures now published under the title 
Work and Leisure (Faber & Faber: 5s.). An artist is a maker 
of things ; every maker of things is an artist. You cannot separate 
them, treating art as something separate from mere making; but 
you can separate man from the artist that is in him, and make 
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him a mere machine. But things made are things to be exchanged ; 
for one man needs one thing which another man makes, another 
man needs another. Thus should art come into the market, and 
thus should the market reflect, elevate and be elevated by, the 
things of art which it should contain and call for. But again, as 
before, we separate the two, and the result is not commerce but 
commercialism; not the making and exchanging of things that 
men need, but the making of things regardless of need for the 
mere purpose of selling them. Last of all, the real making of 
things by man is, or should be, the making of what he loves to 
make, and the expression of his own love upon it; in this man 
comes near to the likeness to God, in this art becomes holy, and 
holiness is beyond price. On a background such as this Mr. Gill 
tests the England in which we live, its industrialism, its commer- 
cialism, its utter materialism; he draws for us a picture of our 
civilization of which we cannot be proud. 

Pilgrims and others will be grateful to Mr. E. Vincent Wareing 
for his beautiful little book, Our Lady of Montallegro, a brief 
account of Rapallo’s Marian Sanctuary (Harding & More, London). 
The author takes us to Rapallo itself; he tells us the story of the 
shrine; he traces its history from the beginning of the devotion 
till to-day; a number of most pleasing photos add to the little 
book’s attraction. It is a model of what a guide-book for pil- 
grims ought to be. 

From Tokyo comes a booklet dealing with the international lan- 
guage question—The Problem of an International Language: has 
it been solved? (Sophia University, Tokyo), by J. M. Eylenbosch, 
S.J., Ph.D. It is an interesting little work by an accomplished 
linguist, and the first half, dealing with the various attempts to 
construct an artificial language, gives an amount of solid and up- 
to-date information in compact form which one would scarcely 
find elsewhere. The development of ‘‘Esperanto’’ known as ‘‘Ido,’’ 
though it is, on the whole, a decided improvement on the former, 
seems hardly to be so widespread and full of life as the author 
maintains. The second half of the booklet is devoted to the 
author’s own invention ‘‘Mundal,’’ and contains a complete out- 
line of a new attempt at reforming and drastically simplifying 
Latin. Whatever one may think of the whole question of an arti- 
ficial language, ‘‘Mundal’’ certainly deserves to take high rank 
among the various attempts to remove the curse of Babel. 

M. Paul Claudel’s Ways and Crossways was first published in 
English two years ago. Messrs. Sheed and Ward are to be con- 
gratulated on its re-issue in the Ark Library at 3s. 6d. It is a 
collection of essays, short addresses and letters on religious ques- 
tions; the subjects dealt with are various but all are inspired with 
the same spirit of deep faith and delicate understanding, a spirit 
which we associate with M. Claudel. 
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PERIODICALS. 

The return of the dissident Eastern Churches to the Mother 
Church of Rome must be the desire of all true children of that 
Mother, yet not all understand—and understanding must precede 
effective action—the present state of those Churches, what caused 
their separation and what keeps them still apart. We welcome 
therefore the project of a new quarterly, to appear in January at 2s. 
per annum ($1.00 in the States), devoted to helping Catholics of 
the Latin Rite to appreciate the standpoint of their separated 
Eastern brethren, their beautiful liturgies, their theological at- 
titude, their religious life, and thus hasten the day of union. The 
editor of The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Dom Winslow, O.S.B., 
of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, will be assisted by a noted expert in 
Eastern ecclesiastical affairs, Mr. Donald Attwater. 

Another Benedictine enterprise already well-established, the 
Orate Fratres, issued by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
under the direction of the monks of St. John’s Abbey, has enlarged 
its scope with the November number to embrace all, in the way of 
social endeavour and the practice of the arts, that the spirit of the 
Liturgy suggests. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., well known for 
his liturgical writings, will resume editorial responsibility. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


We have in the Principles of Biology by Father G. Waddington, 
S.J., Ph.D., and Sister Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Sc. (Murray: 
5s.), abook written in fresh and interesting style calculated to stimu- 
late the interests of the children for whom it is intended. It covers 
the syllabus for the Matriculation and School Certificate examina- 
tions. The book is chiefly devoted to Zoology, Botany being 
treated of in lesser detail. It aims at giving to pupils a view of 
the whole of Biology and of its chief problems. Its sections on 
mammals must be especially mentioned as being exceedingly well 
written. A short but useful section on Biochemistry is also in- 
cluded. The author wisely leaves more general problems such as 
heredity, evolution, etc., until the end of the book where these 
problems have been treated at greater length than is usual in books 
of this standard. The various theories of evolution, and the facts 
for and against them are put clearly and simply. The illustrations 
throughout the book are clear and good. Teachers of elementary 
Biology will find the book very useful and helpful in presenting 
the subject to children. 


Books OF REFERENCE. 


Unlike most annuals the Annuaire Général Catholique, an im- 
mense volume of 1,700 pages, is issued by M. P. Lethielleux of 
Paris in July of each year and is kept up to date by the publication 
of trimestrial supplements. The issue for the current year, therefore, 
which has been improved in many respects, will not be superseded 
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till next July and it is indispensable for all those who wish to know 
everything about the ecclesiastical life of France. We can imagine 
one of the Church’s persecutors of old whose whole object was 
écraser l’infame, finding some of his punishment in the forced 
perusal of this volume, which indicates on every page the intense 
vitality and the wide-spread influence of Catholicism in France. 
Impossible to detail all that is to be found in this description, 
parish by parish, of the ninety-four Dioceses in the nineteen 
Provinces into which France and her dependencies are divided. 
The alphabetical list of the parishes alone occupies 414 pages of 
small print and the addresses are given of 650 communities of men 
and ten times that number of women. The publisher rightly 
claims that the whole is ‘‘une vue d’ensemble de l’activite catho- 
lique en France: un tableau permanent de |’Action Catholique.’’ 
The price of the volume, nicely bound, is 96.00 fr. post free, and 
the four supplements cost subscribers only 10.00 francs yearly. 


CHILDREN’s Books. 

Miss Margaret Beech who some years ago told us all about 
Peter the Cub and the reactions of his young mind to the mysteries 
of life pursues the same fruitful theme in Peter and Veronica 
Growing Up (H. Jenkins: 2s. 6d.) with even more success. In- 
stead of the pseudo-science based on materialism which disfigures 
books and encyclopedias for the young we are given sound doctrine, 
in the palatable form of an interesting story, on such puzzling 
things as the differences between instinct and reason, the trans- 
cendence of the human soul, the nature and object of the sex- 
impulse, etc., such questions as inevitably occur to adolescence in 
its teens. It should be a great help to teachers, should adorn the 
shelves of school libraries and figure largely as a Christmas present. 

The happy companionship of Miss Joan Windham, writer, and 
Miss Marigold Hunt, artist and poet, that produced Saints for Six 
O’Clock has resulted in a sequel of the same merit, called naturally 
More Saints for Six O’Clock (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.). Not since 
Kenneth Graham entranced us with ‘‘Dream-Days’’ and ‘‘The 
Golden Age’’ has the spirit of childhood—alert, quaint, question- 
ing—been more happily caught than in these seventeen essays in 
nursery hagiography, wherein big ideas are made small and clear, 
and morals are so pointed that they cannot but get in. Both verses 
and pictures add much to the enjoyment of the text. 

The Zoo Guy’d (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), remarks upon the ap- 
pearance and habits of a round dozen of our animal exhibits, illus- 
trated by the clever pen of Mr. L. R. Brightwell, echoes loudly 
and clearly Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘Cautionary Tales,’’ and needs no further 
encomium. There are indeed thirteen beasts commented on, more 
or less politely, since the whale, though not found in ordinary Zoos 
is thrown in as a make-weight. 

Also for children but on a much higher level of piety and poetry 
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is Father Martindale’s translation of M. Henri Ghéon’s The 
Journey of the Three Kings: a Play for Very Small People (Sheed 
& Ward: 2s. 6d.). The well-worn theme is treated in a highly 
original way, preserving the essentials of the story but revealing 
them to little ones with surprising skill. A French artist, M. 
Frangois Bisson, furnishes drawings which harmonize perfectly 
with the perfect text. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Diary (B.O. & W.: 1s.) would be still more helpful 
to Catholics, especially recent ones, if some unmistakable sign were 
used to indicate Holidays of Obligation, not always easily remem- 
bered. Otherwise the Diary is admirable, and the daily quotations, 
drawn from varied sources, inspiring. 

The Catholic Almanack for 1936 (B.O. & W.: 2d.) contains the 
usual handy information regarding postal rates, Catholic Societies, 
etc., besides the Calendar of the Church. 

A certain ‘‘Monachus, O.S.B.,’’ has had the happy idea of 
dramatizing the more striking incidents of the life of the Venerable 
Bede, O.S.B., using for the purpose the words of the Saint himself 
and of his contemporary biographers ; the stage directions of course 
being entirely the author’s. In schools where Latin plays are 
customary, Beda Noster Est (St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate) will form 
a welcome addition to their repertoire. 

The many admirers of Father P. Le Buffe, S.J., will welcome 
the twentieth booklet of a series, long become familiar under the 
name of My Changeless Friend (Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 
30 c.). These little discourses on the character and sayings of 
Our Lord are so simple, so intimate, so helpful in bringing it 
home to the reader how intensely the human soul matters to its 
Maker, that they deserve the widest distribution. 

The ‘‘Marguerite Bourgeoys’’ College of Montreal sends us a 
beautifully-produced College Annual, profusely illustrated, called 
Notre Dame which opens with various tributes paid to its lately de- 
ceased Dean, Sister Saint Eliza of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame. It contains, besides, many short articles on divers subjects, 
by the present alumnz, some of which are much above the average. 
The verses, however, are more instinct with good feeling than with 
poetic spirit. 

Three issues of The Catholic Mind, for October 8th and 22nd 
and November 8th (America Press: 5 cents) contain, as usual, in- 
teresting reprints. ‘‘The Duty to Vote,’’ from a Pastoral of Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, O.P., is particularly to be commended to all 
Catholics, and ‘‘If the Catholic Church should Prevail,’’ by the 
same author raises some very interesting educational and social 
points. Dr. Edmund Walsh, S.J., in ‘‘Religion and the Modern 
Mind,”’ traces the decay of civilization to ignorance of God. 

From a non-Catholic source comes an edifying little booklet 
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Prayers that have Helped a Man of the World (The Walthamstow 
Press: 2d.), which are taken from ancient and modern sources. 

The little story A Postulant Arrives, by J. V. Benson, S.SS.T. 
(The Preservation of the Faith, Maryland: 10 c.), gives a most 
interesting account of the first days in a Missionary Order. A 
true story told with a touch of humour that is delightful. 

Mrs. Armel O’Connor who published Saints and Animals 
(C.T.S. : 2d.), some time ago, now issues the late Father Kuypers’s 
Introduction to the booklet as a leaflet, in his memory. His wise 
and humane words on the subject of kindness to animals, and the 
vital necessity for teaching it to children as early as possible, de- 
serve to be broadcast in our schools. 

Part X of ‘‘The Story of the Church,’’ named The Last Hundred 
Years (C.T.S.: 2d.), by Mother Keppel, concludes her useful his- 
torical series. It provides a lucid summary of events, at home 
and abroad, leading up to the Catholic Revival, as well as noticing 
the outstanding features and figures of the Revival itself. 

Other recent 2d. C.T.S. publications include The Reformation 
Mind—a contribution to the Students’ Series, by the Rev. Andrew 
Beck—showing how and why, to quote the author’s own words, 
‘‘Economic expediency has taken the place of the supernatural as 
a criterion of ethics,’’ in the modern world; The Communist Philo- 
sophy of Life, by the Very Rev. A. H. Ryan, a valuable exposition 
of communistic theory, as contrasted with that of the Church; 
and a booklet entitled Christ Urgeth Us, which is a reprint of 
helpful selections from the spiritual writings of Mother Mary 
Aikenhead. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 
APOSTLESHIP OF PrayeR, New York. of the Penal Laws. By Myles V. 


My Changeless Friend. Tenth Ronan, C.C. Pp. ix, 214. Price, 5s. 
thousand. By Francis P. Le Buffe, Leo XIII, Italy and France. Iilus- 


S.J. Pp. 57. Price, 30 cents. trated. By Edward Soderini. Trans- 
Benzicer & Co., Cologne. lated by B. B. Carter. Pp. 280. 

Siehe, Er ist den Toren. By Robert Price, 15s. The Life and Teaching 
Kosmas. Pp. 118. Price, 2.00 m. of Jesus Christ. By Jules Lebreton, 


BUREAU DE L’CEUVRE D’ORIENT, Paris. a 3 ar ol. Be pis pe ——— 
MP Pp. — =. MB icc’ By Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Pp. 
0.00 t : . * ix, 267. Price, 6s. The Book of the 

¢ ‘ Sacred Heart of Jesus. By a Priest. 
Bureaux ,~d Recugit, Louvain. . Pp. 265. Price, 3s. 6d. The Catho- 

Queen Elisabeth end the English lic Almanack. Pp. 64. Price, 2d. 
Catholic Historians. By Joseph Ber- Divine Communications. By Canon 


nard Code. Pp. ix, 230. Saudreau. 2 Vols. Pp. 409, 368. 
Burns, Oates & WasHsournek, Ltp., Price, ros. the set. Blessed Gemma 
London. Galgani. By Father Amedeo, C.P. 


One Small House at Nazareth. Il- Pp. 365. Price, 12s. 6d. From Bye- 
lustrated. By Lamplighter. Pp. xiv, ways and Hedges. By Rev. C. C. 
96. Price, 2s. 6d. The Irish Martyrs Martindale, S.J. Pp. 128. Price, 
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2s. 6d. Red Gaols. By a Russian 
Lady. Translated from the French. 
Pp. 67. Price, 2s. 6d. Zoo Guy’d. 
Verses & illustrations. Pp. 32. Price, 
2s. 6d. The Life and Works of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Vol. III. English 
edition. By Pierre Coste, C.M. Pp. 
x, 563. Price, 21s. Modern Thom- 
istic Philosophy. Vol. Il. By R. P. 
Phillips. Pp. xii, 400. Price, 9s. The 
Teaching of St. Augustine on Prayer. 
By Father Hugh Pope, O.P. Pp. xii, 
216. Price, 6s. The Inner Temple. 
By S. M. Shaw. Pp. xi, 143. Price, 
3s. 6d. The Catholic Diary for 1936. 
Price, 1s. 

CoLpwELL, London. 

The Catholic Eastern Churches. Il- 
lustrated. By Donald Attwater. Pp. 
xviii, 308. Price, 13s. The Magdalen 
Question. By Dr. Peter Ketter. 
Translated by Rev. Hugo Koehler. 
Pp. 102. Price, 3s. 

COLLEGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION, Montreal. 

Le Précepte de l’Auméne chez Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. By R. P. Léon 
Bouvier, S.J. Pp. xvii, 199. Price, 
$1.50. 

Dotpuin Press, Philadelphia. 

William McGarvey and the Open 
Pulpit. By Edward Hawks. Pp. 258. 
Price, $2.00. 
DuckwortnH, London. 

Saint Thomas More. 
Sir John O’Connell. Pp. 203. 
6s. n. 

Epitions pu CerF, Juvisy. 
La Pudeur Instinctive. 
la Vaissiére, S.J. Pp. 153- 

Epitions Spgs, Paris. 

Le Message de Lyautey. By Robert 
Garric. Pp. 256. Price, 7.50 fr. 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF Mary, 

London. 

Franciscan Missionaries of Mary at 
work in many Lands. Illustrated. 
Pp. 64. 

Heatw Cranton, London. 

Henry VIII, his Wives and the 
Pope. Illustrated. By Leo McCabe. 
Pp. xv, 200. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
Kegnepy, New York. 

God’s Amazing World. Illustrated. 
By Dr. Tihamer Toth. Translated by 
Stephen Chapkovitch. Pp. 184. Price, 
$2.00. Catholic Sunday Missal. By 
Frs. Callan and McHugh, O.P. Pp. 
168. Price, $1.00. 

Letouzgy gt Ané, Paris. ; 

La Sainte Bible. Tomes IX and X. 
Under the direction of Louis Pirot. 
Pp. xviii, 612; 540. 
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Loyota University Press, Chi 

Faith and Reason. Illustrated. : 

Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. Pp viii, 31 

Price, $1.00. 
Mariett1, Rome. q 
Institutiones Juris Canonici. Vol, © 
By Dr. C. Berutti, O.P. Pp. 180, 
Price, 12.00 1. : 
MARGUERITE BOURGEOYS 
Montreal. 
Notre Dame. 


MIGNARD, Paris. ; 
La Personnalité Morale d’Aprés © 
Kant. By G. Gracanin. Pp. 178, — 
Price, 25.00 fr. \ 
Ousg.ey, London. + 
A Great Mystic of the Eighteenth © 
Century. Illustrated. By Very Rev. 
Fr. Favre. Pp. 284. Price, 10s. 6d, 
Learning the Faith by Living It. I~ 
lustrated. By S.N.D. Pp. 78. Price, © 
2s. 6d. 
Pepter & Sewe tt, Ditchling. 
Francis Thompson and other 
a By Fr. Vincent McNabb, © 


COLLEGE, — 
Illustrated. Pp. 94. 


Pp. xi, 106. Price, 5s. n. ; 
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‘*PRESERVATION OF THE 
Maryland. j 

A Postulant Arrives. By J. V. 
Benson, S.SS.T. Pp. 24. Price, 10 ¢. 
Riper & Co., London. 

Matter, Myth and Spirit. Second — 
edition. Illustrated. By Dorothea | 
Chaplin. Pp. xii, 224. Price, 
8s. 6d. n. ; 
RouTLepce, London. 

The Two Nations. By Christopher 
Hollis. Pp. ix, 259. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
SHeep & Warp, London. 

More Saints for Six O'clock. Illus- 
trated. By Joan Windham. Pp. 110. | 
Price, 3s. 6d. n. The Logic of Wil- 
liam Ockham. By Ernest Moody. 
Pp. vii, 322. Price, 12s. 6d. n. The 
Mystical Body of Christ. By Fulton 
Sheen. Pp. viii, 404. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
Barchester Pilgrimage. By Ronald 
Knox. Pp. vii, 178. Price, 7s. 6d. n. © 
A Manual of Catholic Action. By — 
Mgr. Civardi. Trans. by C. C. Mar- © 
tindale, S.J. Pp. xvi, 247. Price, 6s. 
Values and Reality. By Leo Richard — 
Ward. Pp. 331. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
S.P.C.K., London. 

Tree Lore in the Bible. Illustrated. 
By Lonsdale Ragg. Pp. ix, 96. Price, 
gs. 6d. n. The Christian Social 
Tradition. By Reginald Tribe. Pp. — 
ix, 93- Price, 5s. n. i 
Ye Kinc’s Stone Press, Kingston. 

Holly Leaves. By Rose A. Carter. 
Pp. 80. Price, 1s. 6d. n. 





